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Buddha and the Art of Gandhara 


The Greeks in the Far East 


C. A. Robinson, Jr. 


N 324 B.c., a year before his death, Alexan- 


der the Great and his Macedonians misun- 
derstood one another's intentions about a cer- 
tain question, and there was a short-lived 
mutiny. For two days Alexander remained in 
his tent at Opis beside the Tigris river and 
would see no one, and then he called together the 
Persian officers and began to create a Persian 
army. When this was reported to the Mace- 
donians, they were humbled and came to his 
tent unarmed, and with cries and lamentations 
asked forgiveness. Finally Alexander came out 
and when he saw them, he stood there for some 
time, weeping. Then a Macedonian said, “O 
King, we are grieved because you have made 
Persians your kinsmen,” and he interrupted, 
“But all of you without exception I make my 
kinsmen, and so from this time I shall call you.” 
Those who wished came forward and saluted 
him with a kiss, and then they all returned to 
camp shouting and singing a song of thanks- 
giving. 


Alexander sealed the reconciliation be- 
tween himself and the army by a banquet for 
9,000 persons. At his own table sat Macedo- 
nians, Persians,Greek seers, Median Magi,and 
distinguished representatives of the other 
peoples of the Empire and, after dinner, they 
all drew wine from a great krater, or mixing 


bowl, the Greek seers and the Magi commenc- 
ing the ceremony, and then the whole 9,000 
together made one libation at the sound of a 
trumpet. It was this krater that Alexander had 
in mind when he said that he had a kingly mis- 
sion from the deity to be the harmonizer and 
reconciler of the world, uniting and mixing 
men’s lives and customs and marriages as in a 
loving cup. Then Alexander prayed for part- 
nership in the Empire and for unity and con- 
cord (in the Greek, Homonoia, a union of 
hearts) in a joint commonwealth where all 
peoples were to be partners rather than sub- 
jects—a prayer that marks a revolution in 
human thought. Alexander’s dream of the 
brotherhood of man, a dream of peace and 
union between Greek and barbarian, was a 
clear and ennobling restatement of his consid- 
ered policy through many years, that mankind 
should contemplate not exclusive, “national” 
societies, but universalism, the idea of the 
oecumene, or “inhabited world,” where all 
men are indeed sons of one Father. 
Alexander's great dream is perhaps the 
most interesting thing about him for our mid- 
twentieth century society, and yet we are apt 
to dismiss it as a hopeless challenge to a world 
torn between aggressive and competing ideol- 
ogies. After all, we are inclined to say, the 
idea has never been tried, neither by Alexan- 
der’s Successors nor by any one since, and 
there is surely no chance of success in our life- 
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time. However one may feel concerning the 
present, it is the purpose of this paper to show 
that once upon a time, and as a direct result of 
the inspiration of Alexander, there was a 
highly successful adventure in the field of in- 
ternational coéperation. 

Alexander did not come to the idea of the 
brotherhood of man without long, and doubt- 
less painful, thought. He had the brains, how- 
ever, to see that his Empire would not hold 
together, that it would vanish from the earth 
as another of those ill-conceived ventures 
where brute force determines boundaries, un- 
less he found a way for conqueror and con- 
quered to live together. He died before he 
could do much with his idea, and the idea 
never came to life again in the four famous 
Successor States—the Seleucid, Ptolemaic, 
Antigonid, and Attalid dynasties of the Hel- 
lenistic Age. But thanks to the researches of 
W. W. Tarn and his book on the Greeks of 
the Farther East, which may well represent 
the greatest triumph of historical scholarship 
in our day, we now know that there were 
five, not four, Hellenistic dynasties, and of 
these it is the Euthydemid which has a lesson 
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for our weary world.' In the past it has been 
customary to relegate the eastern Greeks to 
Indian history, where they have no meaning. 
But though their career is still little known, 
it is as a part of the Hellenistic Age that they 
must be studied and, let me hasten to add, 
they represent one of the most fascinating and 
romantic episodes in history. 

Let us begin by assessing the magnitude of 
the eastern Greek achievement. With his cus- 
tomary determination to hold permanently 
the land “won by the spear,” Alexander left 
behind in Bactria (northern Afghanistan) 
3,500 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. After Al. 
exander’s death these troops, despairing of 
ever seeing their homes again, mutinied; but 
nevertheless Bactria remained for two cen- 
turies a strong Hellenic state, famous as “the 
land of a thousand cities,” the Jewel of Iran, 
whose capital (Bactra, modern Balkh) was 
called “the paradise of the earth.” Bactria be- 
came the shield of the GraecoIranian world 
against the nomads of the East, just as previ: 
ously Macedonia had protected Greece from 
the barbarians of the North. Bactria, then, 
was a march state—a state, as Toynbee has 
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THE GREEKS IN THE FAR EAST 


described it, on the boundary of the commu- 
nity to which by race and culture it belonged, 
and as such the shield of the interior against 
pressure from some alien community. History 
abundantly proves that a march state such as 
Bactria (or, to mention the classical instance of 
later days, Brandenburg, which became the 
Teutonic outpost against the Slavs) under the 
stimulus of external pressure can develop such 
strength that it will not only master the pres- 
sure, but also have plenty of energy left over 
for other purposes. Nowhere in the world 
was the vitality of Hellenism more vividly 
exhibited than in Bactria, a land confronted 
on every side by barbarians and cut off from 
contacts with the West by Parthia. The Bac- 
trian coinage, for example, preserves some of 
the finest portraiture we have from antiquity, 
startling in its brutal frankness and, withal, 
possessing a spiritual quality. At the same 
time the Bactrian Greeks were able to main- 
tain their independence and even to extend 
their realm. 

The kernel of the Greek kingdom that was 
created in the Farther East was Bactria and 
southern Sogdiana, an enormously fertile 
country which today forms part of Russian 
Turkestan. Bactra, the traditional home of 
Zoroastrianism, was itself a great fortress, 
with a striking temple to the goddess of the 
land, Anaitis, the Undefiled (later equated 
roughly with Artemis), who in an ancient de- 
scription has a thousand arms and a thousand 
canals, and streams mightily from the moun- 
tains to the Aral Sea—a personification of the 
Oxus itself. No doubt many thousands of 
Greek settlers had come to Bactria from the 
West during the third century B.c., and these 
had made their homes in cities and military 
colonies. The country possessed the ordinary 
Iranian feudal system, whereby the land (ex- 
cepting the King’s Land with its serfs) was in 
the hands of Iranian barons, who had their 
own strongholds. But how are we to explain 
“the thousand cities” of Bactria, in a world 
where Alexander, when he wanted cities, had 
to create them? The explanation is that the 
Greek kings so raised the general level of the 
serf population, and therefore of the villages, 
that the serf village evolved into an organized 
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This article by Professor Robinson is the first of 
a series to be published under the auspices of the 
Committee for the Diffusion of Philological Knowl- 
edge of the American Philological Association. 
The articles will cover a very wide range of top- 
ics, literary, histerical, philological, etc.; in short, 
they will give evidence of the broad scope of 
modern classical scholarship. The purpose of the 
series is to present some of the findings and prob- 
lems of scholarship to a wider classical audience. 
Professor Robinson is co-author of the well- 
known Hellenic History (Botsford and Robinson) 
and author of the recently published (194'7) bi- 
ography, Alexander the Great. In the present ar- 
ticle he presents a fascinating and little-known 
episode in the spread of Hellenism. 


and quasi-autonomous township. Of all the 
things done by the Greeks in Asia nothing 
was more important than this, for it really 
touched the native mass. The Greek kings, 
moreover, won the loyalty of the Bactrian 
aristocracy, as Alexander, by marrying into 
it, had done. Unlike any of the other Succes- 
sors, the Greek kings gained the support of 
Iran by taking it into partnership. The result 
was something like a double state, with the 
Bactrian landowners managing their estates 
and yet coming to court and sharing in the 
administration. - 

The first business of the Greek king of Bac- 
tria was to protect this land, the gateway of 
Iran, from the semi-barbarism of the northern 
nomads, and in particular to guard against the 
strong confederacy of the Massagetae, who 
were massed across the Oxus and Jaxartes 
rivers. The period of Bactrian history which 
chiefly concerns us is covered by three reigns, 
those of Euthydemus, his son Demetrius, and 
Demetrius’ son-in-law Menander: roughly the 
first half of the second century B.c. 

About 228 s.c. the satrapy of Bactria broke 
away from the Seleucid Empire, and not long 
afterward Euthydemus, who was a Greek 
satrap from Magnesia on the Maeander, with 
a wife of Seleucid blood, conspired to make 
himself king. In spite of the vast sea of bar- 
barism round about them, the Greeks could not 
refrain from fighting among themselves, and 
in 208 s.c. Euthydemus had to stand a siege 
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of two years from Antiochus the Great, 
which was only terminated when it was 
brought home to Antiochus what would hap- 
pen to the Hellenic world if the Sacas and 
other nomads should be called in. Antiochus 
accordingly raised the siege and made an alli- 
ance with Euthydemus and then, after a brief 
glimpse of India, as if he were Alexander, re- 
turned home. This left Euthydemus with a 
free hand to strike, first against the Parthians 
in Margiane and then into Ferghana on the 
route to Chinese Turkestan. He hoped that 
he might reopen the old gold route to China, 
which the shifting of populations had closed, 
and that he might reach the Seres, who were 


Eutuypemus I, Kinc or BactriA. 2ND 
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the middlemen in the gold trade, around Lake 
Issyk Kul. Though he failed to obtain gold, 
Euthydemus did procure nickel, which origi- 
nated in China, and he was responsible for 
Hellenic (and subsequently Indian) influences 
and products traveling far to the East. 
Euthydemus probably died about 189 B.c. 
and was succeeded by his son Demetrius, who 
quickly annexed the Seleucid Central Asiatic 
provinces of Aria, Arachosia and Seistan and 
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thus gained control of the trade routes be- 
tween India and the West. He also captured 
eastern Gedrosia (southern Baluchistan) for 
its spices and took over the land of the Paro. 
pamisadae, below the Hindu Kush, where 
many Greeks lived. Demetrius’ thoughts now 
turned to India. Since he was to meet with 
stupendous success, and since the Graeco 
Bactrian Empire was to win the good will of 
the Indians, we must seek the explanation of 
his easy conquest and the refusal of the Indi- 
ans to undo it. Demetrius’ ambition was to 
copy Alexander, and to sit on the throne of 
the Mauryas as Alexander had sat on the 
throne of the Persian Achaemenids. But De- 
metrius was not merely an ambitious man, he 
was a realist as well and understood that his 
father had succeeded in Bactria because he 
had won the loyalty of the native aristocracy. 
With this in mind and inspired by the Alex- 
ander who had dreamt of human brother 
hood, Demetrius envisaged an empire which 
was to be a kind of partnership between 
Greek and Indian. It would be idle to suppose 
that he was guided by sentiment; it is hardly 
less remarkable, however, that Demetrius, in 
his desire for a great empire, should have seen 
that the best chance of making one in the 
world of his day lay in codperation between 
Greek and Asiatic. 

Profound changes had taken place in India 
since Alexander's day. Then it had been a 
land of disconnected states, but soon after his 
death much of the country, including most of 
the peninsula, was welded into a strong Em 
pire by the great Maurya Chandragupta and 
his grandson, Asoka. The capital was at Pa 
taliputra (Patna) on the Ganges. It was the 
death of Asoka and the decline of the Maur- 
yan Empire that gave Demetrius his oppor: 
tunity. In 183 3.c. the “Yavanas” (Sanskrit, 
through Persian, for Ionians, Greeks) crossed 
the Hindu Kush and continued down the Ka 
bul Valley into India. Demetrius came, how- 
ever, as no ordinary conqueror, for he took 
Alexander as his model. He wore the ele- 
phant-scalp, the symbol of Alexander's power 
and assumed the title “Invincible,” which 
somehow or other, so people thought, had 
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Apollo. From Taxila Demetrius sent his gen- 
eral Menander, a Greek commoner who had 
been born among the Paropamisadae, across 
the Punjab to the Ganges, where he captured 
Pataliputra, though later on he made Sagala 
(Sialkot) his capital. Meanwhile, Demetrius 
marched down the Indus and conquered Sind, 
where Patala was refounded as Demetrias. 
Soon afterward the coastal provinces east of 
the Indus delta and Barygaza were captured, 
together with Madhyamika, in southern 
Rajputana, and Ujjain, a commercial center 
and seat of learning. Barygaza was a good port 
for trade with the West and was also the ter- 
minus of the road across India from Patalipu- 
tra. 

Demetrius’ strategy now becomes clear. 
The Mauryan Empire had pivoted upon three 
great cities: Pataliputra, the capital and seat 
of the emperor; Taxila, the seat of the viceroy 
of the Northwest; and Ujjain, the seat of the 
viceroy of the West. With these cities in his 
possession, the rest of the Empire would come 
asa matter of course. Demetrius now governed 
a vast state that stretched from the Jaxartes 
to Barygaza, from the Persian desert to the 
middle Ganges, but he made Taxila his capi- 
tal, since its location would insure close con- 
nections with Bactria. For us, however, the 
fundamental question is the reason for De- 
metrius’ success. How could he conquer India 
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and traverse such extraordinary distances? 
Clearly it would have been impossible, had he 
met consistently hostile peoples as Alexander 
had. 

The answer lies essentially in the fact that 
Asoka, the last great Maurya emperor, had 
been converted to Buddhism, which then be- 
came the official religion of the state. During 
the second century, however, there was a re- 
surgence of Brahmanism, and a Brahman 
seized the crown and tried to restore the 
Brahman religion as the religion of India, an 
action which naturally offended the Bud- 
dhists. The Greeks made use of these feelings 
and fought the Brahman, not because he was 
a Brahman—a Greek rarely troubled about 
the next man’s religion—but because they 
both wanted the same thing, the huge derelict 
Empire. In the struggle the Greeks found the 
Buddhists useful political allies, and that is 
why the conquest was so easy. Demetrius 
came to India proclaiming the “freedom” of 
the people, and even the coinage bore the 
propagandistic legend “Soter” (Savior). In 
Demetrius’ brain, too, was conceived the plan 
of organization. The new realm was to be a 
partnership of Greek and Indian, with him- 
self as the head of both races, for he was to be 
an Indian king no less than a Greek one. In 
this spirit he rebuilt Taxila, his capital, as an 
Indian rather than as a Greek city, and con- 


SILVER TETRADRACHM OF Hewioctes oF BACTRIA (LEFT); SILVER TETRADRACHM OF 
MACHUs I orf BACTRIA. 2ND CENT. B.c. Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston. 
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trary to the Seleucid practice with regard to 
Greek cities with dynastic names, he admitted 
Indians as citizens of Demetrias in Sind. A 
bilingual coinage was issued, with a Greek 
legend on the obverse, and a Prakrit legend 
written in Kharoshthi on the reverse. It is 
hardly surprising that many Indians saw in 
Demetrius the traditional King of Justice. 
The fall of Demetrius and the consequent 
weakening of Hellenism in the Farther East 
were due to the Seleucid attempt to build an 
effective counterpoise to the mighty Roman 
Empire. But if Greek Bactria had now seen its 
better days, Demetrius’ general, Menander, 
was master of the situation in India. The most 
famous of the “Yavana” kings, he became, as 
Milinda, the chief character of the Méilin- 
dapanha or Questions of Milinda, which is the 
one extant work professedly dealing with any 
of the Greek monarchs in the Far East. Me- 
nander legitimized his rule by marrying a 
daughter of Demetrius and until his death gov- 
erned an Empire which extended in a horse- 
shoe from Mathura in the east to Barygaza in 
the west; his capital was at Sagala, a great In- 
dian city. From Barygaza, his port for trade 
with the West, were exported ebony and 
other woods, peacocks, spices, ivory, dogs, cat- 
tle, precious stones, and pepper (“the passion 
of the Yavanas’’), a trade that brought about 
an outburst of prosperity within the Seleucid 
Empire. Menander’s Empire was not Greek, 
as the Seleucid was meant to be, but, in the 
spirit of Demetrius, it was a partnership be- 
tween Greek and Indian, and his Council was 
composed of men of different races. 


End of the Greeks 


MENANDER was famous for his rule of equity 
and must have struck the imagination of his 
contemporaries, for he acquired a legend. 
After his death (ca. 150 B.c.) his Empire be- 
gan to break up, though Greek rule survived 
for more than a century in some places of In- 
dia, particularly in Gandhara. The primary 
reason for the weakening of the Greek posi- 
tion, in India as in Bactria, was not a revolt of 
the native masses, but, as might be expected, 
the internecine quarreling of the Greeks them- 
selves. In 141 B.c. the curtain falls on the 
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Greeks of Bactria, to rise again in 128 B.c, 
upon new peoples and new names. It was in 
that year that the Chinese general and diplo- 
mat, Chang-k’ien, was in Bactria, and his Re- 
port to his emperor, the Han Wuti, supplies 
us with our knowledge of Bactria after its 
conquest by a nomadic horde, the Yueh-chi 
from northwest China. Chang-k’ien opened up 
to China a new world in the West and ena 
bled regular trade communication to be started 
between China and Iran along the subse- 
quently famous Silk Route. In 106 B.c. the 
first through caravan reached Parthia from 
China, by way of Bactra. 


Indianized Greeks 


What did the Greeks accomplish in India, 
since nothing that might be called Greek re- 
mained there after 50 A.p.? We have seen that 
the Indians of various Greek cities were ad- 
mitted as citizens and held office as a matter of 
policy; the great capitals of Demetrius and 
Menander, Taxila and Sagala, were Indian, 
not Greek, cities; and the provincial adminis 
tration was essentially Graeco-Indian. The 
Greeks introduced a calendar, that of the Se- 
leucid Era, and produced some literature, as 
an assertion of their continuing Greekhood 
(the amazingly beautiful coinage has already 
been mentioned). Though the two peoples 
lived side by side on good terms, the Indians 
took little from the Greeks, nor did they be- 
become “culture-Greeks.” It was otherwise 
with the Greeks. In western Asia the Greeks 
influenced the native population, but, except 
for religion, the only people who really af 
fected them in turn were the Babylonians. In 
India, however, most Greeks knew an Indian 
language and by 100 B.c. were becoming In- 
dianized, which hardly means that they be 
came Eurasians. 

It was the Indianization of the Greeks that 
led to the one great mark which they set upon 
India and hence upon Farther Asia, the idea 
of representing Buddha as a man. Hitherto the 
presence of Buddha had been shown in art by 
the Botree, by the Wheel of Law, or by his 
footprints or umbrella, or by an empty throne. 
By the first century B.c., however, Gandhara 
(roughly the Kabul Valley from the Kunar 
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THE GREEKS IN THE FAR EAST 


river to the Indus) and its capital, Pushkala- 
vati, had become not only politically strong, a 
kind of new Hellas (as it has been called), but 
also a center of Buddhism, a second Holy 
Land. Here were located three of the four 
great stupas which recorded Buddha's charity 
with his own body in earlier incarnations (a 
stupa is a Buddhist shrine, circular and domed, 
generally enclosing a relic). Now in the West 
a Greek might make a statue of Isis, for exam- 
ple, because he himself wanted it—he did not 
do it for the benefit of the Egyptian religion— 
but in Gandhara the Greeks worked for the 
Buddhist world, because it was their world. 
Thus, when Greek artists were called upon to 
represent Buddha, Buddha ceased to be an ab- 
straction and became a man, for the Greeks 
could not imagine any other way of showing 
him. 

The new idea in art, no less than the reli- 
gion it glorified, was destined to cause pro- 
found changes in China. A glance at the map 
will indicate the two great routes by which 
India tried to keep in touch with China. One 
led through Gandhara and over the Hindu 
Kush into BactriaSogdiana and so eastward; 
the other went from Gandhara north to Kash- 
mir and over the passes to Khotan in Chinese 
Turkestan, whose sand-buried cities have 
been recorded by Sir Aurel Stein, the exp!ore: 
of Innermost Asia. Caravans of silk came this 
way on their journey to Mesopotamia or In- 
dia (Rome being the principal destination in 
either case). The Greeks in India took for them- 
selves some of the silk and other products such 
as Chinese jade and even a Japanese scallop- 
shell, which is the first indication that Japan 
existed (first century B.c.). The Chinese got 
from this trade money and a knowledge of 
Buddhism. Thus, through Khotan and Bac- 
tria, that half-way house where the land 
routes from India and China met, Buddhism 
left the land of its birth and traveled east to 
make its conquests. 

With Buddhism and the idea of represent- 
ing its founder in human form went a general 
knowledge of Gandhara art. It has been re- 
marked that the art of Gandhara was born of 
Buddhist piety utilizing Yavana technique. 
Its content, that is to say, is purely Buddhist, 
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Kuanyin, Goppess or Mercy. SeveNnTH 
Century A.D. Cutnesz. THE GraAeco-INDIAN 
SOURCE IS STILL APPARENT AND THE TECHNIQUE 
REMAINS UNALTERED. BUDDHIST PROPAGANDA 
CARRIED THIS ART FAR AFIELD. METROPOLITAN 
Museum or Art, New York. From A. W. 
Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, Lonpon, 
1927. 


but the form is largely Hellenistic, with com- 
monplace Greek motives used freely as deco- 
ration. Ardent Chinese Buddhists, visiting 
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their Holy Land, brought back books and 
images; and Chinese artists, in turn, copied 
the style with amazing accuracy, both in their 
free-standing sculpture and in large rock carv- 
ings. Until this time, Chinese reliefs had been 
merely incised drawings with a flat surface to 
the figures, but suddenly figures in high relief 
become common, and the paintings have an 
appearance of depth. From China the Graeco- 
Buddhist influences spread to Korea and gave 
rise in the sixth century A.D. to Japanese art. 

Here, then, are the chief positive achieve- 
ments of the Greeks of the Farther East, for 
in the political field their great adventure 
failed because of external interference. But 
in the realm of ideas the Graeco-Bactrian Em- 
pire of the Euthydemids, taking as its example 
Alexander the dreamer, remains as a challenge 
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to humanity to try codperation between peo- 
ples. 
Nore 

1W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1938. Dr. Tarn has recovered 
a lost dynasty, and with it an epoch of history, by the 
brilliant use of our very fragmentary evidence—chiefly 
brief notices in Oriental and Western literature, and 
coins; I am grateful to him for permission to use his work, 
See, too, G. W. Botsford and C. A. Robinson, Jr., Hel- 
lenic History, 3rd ed., New York, 1948, pp. 423-432. On 
Gandhara art see also A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek 
Sculpture and Its Influence on East and West, London, 
1927. Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, 3rd ed., 
Delhi, 1936, describes the important excavations of an 
Indian city of this period. The map was drawn by Dr, 
Erwin Raisz of the Institute of Geographical Explora- 
tion, Harvard University, and is reproduced, by permis 
sion of The Macmillan Company, from the Hellenic His. 
tory. Dean George H. Chase of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, has kindly given me the photograph of the coins. 


We See 
By the Papers.... 


“ONE HUNDRED YARDS* from the spot where Cae- 
sar fell,” Tne (February 7) dramatically locates 
the marriage of Tyrone Power and Linda Christian 
in the Church of Santa Francesca Romana. ““Noth- 
ing like it had been seen in the majestic shadow of 
the Roman’ Forum since Brutus stabbed Julius 
Caesar on the, Ides of March.” The wedding ap- 
pears to have developed into what might be 20th 
Century-Fox’s idea of a Roman holiday, and the 
writer concludes the story: “The U. S. was send- 
ing more than bread to Italy,” thus explaining his 
cryptic lead line, “And Circuses.” 


AT A MEETING SPONSORED by a British headmaster 
to organize the Union of the Rising Generation of 
the World, one youthful delegate faced the bitter 
issue of a choice between two evils. As reported 
by Time of February 14, he stated from the floor, 


* Tsk! Tsk! Caesar fell at the base of Pompey’s statue 
in the theater of the same name over by the Campus 
Martius.—Ed, 


“Sir, if your union does away with corporal pun- 
ishment, but continues to allow ‘lines’ [e.g. 100 
from Virgil, in a fair round hand], all I can say is 
that I'd rather have the cane.” All we can say is 
“Forsitan et haec olim etc.” 

There may also be some consolation in the re- 
port, in a department called “Quiz Em” in the 
New York Heratp Trisune of December 12, that 
“in Lueneburg, Germany, the pupils copy Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries in longhand owing to the lack 
of printed schoolbooks.” 


Tue Frencu Kenner has decreed, in line 
with its year-by-year progress through the alpha 
bet, that all dogs registered in France in 1949 
must have names beginning with X. The Curis 
TIAN ScieNcE Monitor editorializes: “It is a happy 
fact that classical scholarship still flourishes in 
France. We fear a heavy draft on Xerxes (for bel- 
ligerent dogs), Xanthippe (for shrewish dogs), 
Xenophanes (for wandering dogs), and such simi 
lar names as are furnished by antiquity. ... We 
may be sure that the X-ray of French scholarship 
will be turned on every remote corner of lan 
guage, including the lingua franca, to dig up Xotic 
names buried like old bones in the muck of his 
tory.” 

If this seems to mean that French classical 
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Light is shed 


on “Dante’s Strange Treatment of Vergil.” 


Vergil in the Divine Comedy 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


N THE JANUARY 1948 issue of THE CLassi 

CAL JOURNAL (43.233-5), Anna P. Mac- 
Vay has an article on “Dante's Strange Treat- 
ment of Vergil.” Her facts are right and the 
problems she discusses are genuine. But her 
conclusions are highly debatable. Since I have 
a sincere respect for the good lady’s long and 
distinguished record as a classical teacher, I 
find it embarrassingly unchivalrous to dis- 
agree with her statements. But I feel that 
Dante deserves better treatment, especially 
since he sought in the Commedia to glorify 
Vergil, not demean him. As one of history's 
greatest Latin scholars, Dante merits space in 
these pages for adequate vindication. 

His treatment of Vergil will not seem so 
strange or discourteous if we approach the 
question with sympathy for Dante and his 
outlook and consider the matter against its 
proper background—that complex of intri- 
cate literary and theological principles which 
form the inner life of this unique and remark- 
able poem. No objective interpretation of the 
Divine Comedy is possible without constant 
awareness of these dominant factors and es- 
pecially of the poem’s multiple levels of mean- 
ing in pursuit of its didactic aim. 

Dante himself has told us that the poem is a 
doctrinale opus, a poem whose purpose is to 
teach, convince, inspire, as well as to please, 
and “It should be briefly stated that the aim 


(The author of this article is well-known in classical 
circles as the co-author of A Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek (with Vincent C. Horrigan, S.J.), first printed 
privately and now handled by the Loyola University 
Press. Born in Battle Creek, Michigan, and a graduate 
of Loyola University (A.B., A.M.) and Saint Louis 
University (Ph.D.), he is now stationed at St. Beuno’s 
College, Flintshire, Wales, from which vantage point 
he wrote “John Bull on Helicon” for our February 
issue (332). 


of the whole poem and of all its parts is to re- 
move those living in this life from their miser- 
able state and lead them to happiness.” He 
sought to work into this one vast yet delicate 
structure the main elements of all medieval 
thought. It is his synthesis of human and di- 
vine wisdom, a poetic summa theologica, a 
vibrantly sincere and enthusiastic statement 
of his sublime view of life. 

So rich and manifold is his teaching that he 
carries it forward on two or three levels at 
once. Just as patristic and medieval thinkers 
found four simultaneous but distinct mean- 
ings in Sacred Scripture,? so Dante delib- 
erately designed his general scheme and par- 
ticular passages to convey these same four 
senses: the literal, allegorical, moral, and ana- 
gogic. As he explicitly says: “It must be un- 
derstood that the meaning of this poem is not 
single (simplex); rather it may be called 
‘polysemous,’ that is, having several meanings. 
The first meaning is that conveyed by the 
words, the other meaning is that conveyed by 
what the words signify. The former is called 
literal, the second allegorical, moral, ana- 
gogic.’’* This is explained by his treatise on 
meanings, in the Convivio: 

It should be known that writings may be taken 
and should be expounded chiefly in four senses. 
The first is called the literal, and is the one that 
extends no further than the letter as it stands. 
The second is called the allegorical, and is the one 
that hides itself under the mantle of these tales, 
and is a truth hidden under beauteous fiction. As 
when Ovid says that Orpheus with his lyre made 
wild beasts tame and made trees and rocks ap- 
proach him—which would say that the wise man 
with the instrument of his voice makes cruel hearts 
tender and humble, and moves to his will such as 
have not the life of knowledge and of art; for they 
that lack rational life are as good as stones. . . .The 
third sense is called moral, and is the one that lec- 
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turers should intently note as they go through 
writings, for their own benefit and that of their 
students. Thus we note in the Gospel, when 
Christ ascended the mountain for the Transfigura- 
tion, that of the twelve Apostles He took with 
Him but three; wherein the moral may be under- 
stood that in the most secret things we should 
have but few companions. ... The fourth sense 
is called the anagogical, that is, “‘the super-sense™ 
(sovrasenso). This is when a writing is expounded 
spiritually, when what is written has a further 
literal signification, expressing through the very 
things stated something pertaining to the super- 
nal realities of eternal glory. As may be seen in 
that song of the Prophet which says that when 
the people of Israel came out of Egypt Judea was 
made holy and free. Which, though manifestly 
true according to the letter, is no less true in its 
spiritual sense, to wit, that when a soul goes forth 
from sin it is made holy and free in its own pow- 
ers.! 


Thus, the literal sense is directed to our infor- 
mation, telling “what occurred,” while the al- 
legorical is meant for speculation and contem- 
plation, “what to believe.” The moral sense 
is aimed at our conduct, “what to do,” and the 
anagogic is for our inspiration “what to long 
for.” As the matter is put in a couplet well 
known in the middle ages, 


LITTERA gesta docet, quid credas ALLE- 
GORIA, 

MORALIS quid agas, quo tendas ANA- 
GOGIA.5 


This is not to say that all three supple- 
mentary meanings are found in every passage 
along side the literal sense. But it is a fact that 
they are all worked into the poem as a whole, 
and one or other of them, sometimes all to- 
gether, may be discovered in practically any 
portion of the great tapestry, so skilfully is it 
planned and woven. The allegorical sense is 
by far the most common of the three, pervad- 
ing as it does almost every major detail of the 
Commedia. What its general bearing is, the 
author has told us: “The subject of the whole 
work, if taken merely in its literal meaning, is 
the condition of souls after death, presented 
pure and simple. . . . But if the work is taken 
allegorically, its theme is MAN (in the pres- 
ent life), according as by meriting or demerit- 
ing through the exercise of his free will he de- 
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serves in justice to be punished or rewarded.” 
And at more than one place in the poem, 
Dante reminds us of this parallel symbolic 
meaning: “O ye who have sound intellects, 
mark the doctrine which conceals itself be- 
neath the mysterious verses.” “Reader, here 
sharpen well your eyes to the truth, for the 
veil is now indeed so thin that to pass within 
is surely easy.” 

Now, one of the most obvious aspects of 
this secondary level of the poem’s meaning is 
the way Vergil is throughout presented as a 
symbol of natural reason. All the major com- 
mentators have pointed this out and devel- 
oped the evidences at length,® and the English 
translations call attention to this important 
principle in their introductions or notes. It is 
accordingly surprising that Miss MacVay 
totally ignores a matter so basic to the poem's 
design and interpretation. In so doing, she has 
passed by a major key to resolving her com- 
plaints over Dante’s “strange” treatment of 
her beloved Vergil. I shall indicate below how 
this principle of deliberate symbolism removes 
the difficulties under discussion. 


Vergil as a Guide 


To TAKE UP HER first contention, what 
were the real reasons why Dante chose Vergil 
as his guide through Hell and Purgatory? Be- 
cause, as the commentators explain,’ more 
than any other, he fitted Dante's poetic pur 
pose from a multitude of angles. He was the 
greatest of Roman poets, for whom Dante had 
unbounded admiration (an important point to 
remember) and whom he looked on as his 
model, teacher, inspiration, “my master and 
my author, from whom alone I learned that 
beauteous style which does me honor” (Inf. 
1.79-87). As poet, Vergil stood, in Dante's 
eyes, for human intelligence and art at its 
highest level of achievement, for that creative 
imagination which opens the eyes of men to 
the truth and glory of invisible realities. He 
was, besides, Italy's glory (“divinus poeta 
noster”: Mon. 2.3.6; cp. Conv. 4.26.8; Par. 
15.26), and therefore to the patriotic Dante a 
most worthy choice for guide. Vergil, more- 
over, was the great poet of the Roman Em 
pire, the noblest exponent of that political 
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ideal with which Dante burned and which 
was to be one of the major doctrinal threads 
of the Divine Comedy. He was a most apt 
mouthpiece for Dante’s high concepts of the 
State and reverence for political authority. As 
“a renowned sage” (Inf. 1.89), “that noble 
thinker who knew all things” (Inf. 7.3), “the 
wide sea of all knowledge” (Inf. 8.7), Vergil 
was eminently suited to lead Dante through 
the realms of hidden truth, out of the savage 
woods of ignorance and evil to the calm 
heights of temporal peace and ethical perfec- 
tion, for he seemed to personify natural man 
at his mellow best. Again, Vergil had lived 
at the turning point of history, the age which 
tapered off into the dawn of Christianity, and 
his mysterious fourth Eclogue read like an in- 
spired prophecy of the Savior’s coming. Had 
not Vergil already in poetic vision led Aeneas 
through the nether regions, to learn there the 
seeds of Rome’s future greatness both secular 
and religious? (Inf. 2.10-30). 

For all these reasons, then, Dante preferred 

Vergil (even more than Aristotle, “the teacher 
of those who know”) as his guide through 
Hell and Purgatory and as the symbol of 
human reason in full flower but in its merely 
natural capacity unelevated by divine revela- 
tion—of which Beatrice is the symbol. It is, 
consequently, hardly adequate or fair for Miss 
MacVay to state (p. 233): 
Dante’s purpose in representing Vergil as his 
guide through Hell and Purgatory seems two- 
fold: (1) to gain prestige among the literati by as- 
sociating himself with the eminent author of the 
Aeneid whose hero’s journeying in the Under- 
world might lend verisimilitude to the Divine 
Comedy; and (2) to attract the groundlings to 
whom the name of Vergil was synonymous with 
magician. 

This matter of Dante's reference to Ver- 
gil’s reputed powers of magic and necromancy 
is the sorest point of her quarrel with the 
great Florentine. She “shudders” at the 
thought of Dante “misusing for his own pur- 
pose” the medieval superstitions regarding 
Vergil’s occult powers by inventing the dread- 
ful tale of Erechtho “exercising control over 
the noble Vergil and by her conjuring forcing 
him to go on her errand to the bottom of Hell” 


—all merely “thereby to strengthen the vul- 
gar belief that Vergil was a powerful necro- 
mancer.” 

Dante scholars from the very beginning in 
the fourteenth century have noted this epi- 
sode, remarking that there is no known me- 
dieval legend of Vergil ever having this con- 
nection with Erechtho. But none of them has 
become excited over the passage or thought 
that it implied Dante was basely degrading 
Vergil or departing from his highly respectful 
treatment of him elsewhere. Evidently, Dante 
never thought so either,’® for Vergil was 
dearer to him than any other person outside 
the pale of the Faith. He even cooled in his 
friendship for the poet Guido Cavalcanti be- 
cause he refused Vergil the reverence which 
Dante thought his due (cp. Inf. 10.61-63). 
There must be, therefore, some other expla- 
nation. 


Vergil and Reason 


Ir I in Vergil’s symbolic role as 
personified human reason, and in the poetic 
exigencies of the context. It will be noted that 
in all three references to Vergil’s earlier jour- 
ney down to the bottom of Hell (Inf. 9.20-30; 
12.34-36; 21.61-63), the psychological situa- 
tion is Dante's fear and misgivings in these 
dread surroundings, and Vergil’s mention of 
his having traversed this dolorous way before 
is aimed directly at calming Dante's trepida- 
tion: “Well do I know the way, so reassure 
yourself”; “Whatever happens to me, fear 
not, for I was in such a fray before.” The rea- 
son, then, why Dante invents this story is not 
to degrade Vergil or reinforce popular super- 
stitions. It is simply to render the poetic sup- 
position more plausible. If he was to represent 
himself traveling through the dark horrors of 
Hell, he had to indicate his inevitable human 
fright and anxiety. If his guide were to be of 
any use in quieting these apprehensions and in 
effectively leading him safely through such 
dangers to the destined goal, that guide must 
know the way and have assurance of eventual 
escape. The most natural device for making 
this credible was to assume that Vergil had 
made the dread journey before."' Drawing on 
his intimate knowledge of all the major Latin 
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narrative poets, he cleverly took the passage 
in Lucan about the sorceress Erechtho who 
called up souls from lowest hell, and by ma- 
nipulating the chronology a bit made it plaus- 
ible that shortly after Vergil’s death she 
forces him to summon for her a departed shade 
from whom she wished to extract information. 
Note that Dante has Vergil say that she 
forced him, and was cruel in so doing (Inf. 
9.22, 26). There is no hint that Vergil liked 
the gruesome task or would undertake it on 
his own; quite the contrary. No moral blame, 
therefore, attaches to his action, and it does 
not tend to lower our esteem of Vergil or 
make us look on him as a necromancer in his 
own right. He is merely a helpless victim and 
instrument of Erechtho’s mythical powers 
over the dead. As a departed soul not in 
Heaven, he can no more resist her commands 
than any other shade. 

It would seem, then, that Dante has care- 
fully written the passage to avoid bringing 
any discredit on his admired guide. The epi- 
sode serves his poetic need of explaining how 
Vergil knows the way through Hell, without 
derogating from his honored role in the entire 
fabric of the Commedia. Indeed, had Dante 
assented to the widespread myth of Vergil’s 
magical and nefarious capacity, he would not 
have chosen him at all for guide, but put him 
among the damned sorcerers and diviners in 
the fourth bulge of the eighth circle of Hell 
(Inf. 20), where even the noble Tiresias is 
found. In refusing so to treat Vergil, Dante is 
going against the medieval tradition of his 
necromancy, not fostering it as Miss MacVay 
would have us think. 

More than likely, as E. K. Rand observes,” 
the other medievals did not really believe the 
stories about Vergil’s magical powers either, 
but looked on them as the ancients did their 
myths, as strange and fascinating elements of 
the romantic picture they had built up of the 
great poet and sage. Similar legends clung to 
the austere name of Aristotle himself, as well 
as other famous savants of the pagan world. 
They were really the fruit of excessive admi- 
ration, which was ready to believe that such 
geniuses could do anything, even to breaking 
through the barriers of the world beyond. 
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And had not Vergil himself shown his famili- 
arity with occult practices by many references 
to them throughout his works? He wrote, for 
instance, of Moeri’s changing into a wolf, 
transferring harvests from one field to another 
and evoking dead shades from their tombs 
(Ecl. 8.97-99). And the vivid description of 
Dido's dealings with the Massylian sorceress 
who could turn back the stars in their courses 
and evoke the spirits of the dead (Aen. 4.478- 
516) was a prominent item of his greatest 
poem. All this made it easier for Dante to as- 
sume that Erechtho would choose him as the 
one to force by her incantations to lead up to 
her the soul she sought. Vergil’s professed 
knowledge of such things would make the 
story less surprising to the reader also, while 
Dante's handling of it would forfend, he 
thought, any misinterpretation derogatory to 
Vergil’s reputation. Besides, his guide should 
have that personal experience of the infernal 
labyrinth which he himself had taken care to 
predicate of Aeneas’ guide the Sibyl, who had 
been conducted through all the underworld 
by Hecate herself (Aen. 6.562-565). 


Vergil’s Symbolic Role 


Most mrortant factor, however, in un 
derstanding this episode is Vergil’s symbolic 
role in the poem. As natural reason personi- 
fied, his previous journey to the bottom of 
Hell represents the attempts of man’s mind 
through the centuries to penetrate to the hid- 
den depths of evil and pry into the murky 
mysteries of the fate of the obdurately wicked. 
It is as much as to say that there is no hideous 
degree or sinuosity of malice which the 
human mind has not already plumbed, no ter- 
rifying results of evil in the wrecked lives of 
sinful men past which it cannot lead us for our 
warning and instruction. On this secondary 
level of meaning, the episode is highly effec: 
tive and artistic, hardly the indefensible out 
rage which Miss MacVay considers it. We 
have to take Dante whole. 

As to his “seeking to rival Lucan in coarse 
imaginings, and to outdo Ovid in wonder 
tales’’(p. 234), the single example she adduces 
(Inf. 25.49-151: the thief and serpent trans 
formed into one another), shows rather the 
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vigorous realism of Dante’s art. Gruesome and 
horrible the description is, but that is its 
merit, for its only purpose is to drive home 
with graphic terror the foul unnaturalness of 
sin and its consequences. The terrible power 
of Dante’s unrivalled imagination must not 
be confused with crudity. Nor is his Hell 
intended to be a theme for beautiful fancies or 
light imagery; it is the pit of abominations in 
all its stark hellishness. One of the master- 
strokes by which the poet makes it such is the 
passage in question. 

In complaining of Dante's revision of Ver- 
gils account (Aen. 10.198-200) of the origin 
and naming of Mantua (Inf. 20.52—102), Miss 
MacVay is unfair to Dante and misses the rea- 
son for his modification of the legend. Vergil 
had merely said that Mantua was built and 
named by Ocnus, son of the river Tiber (Tus- 
cus) and the prophetess Manto. Since she is 
called a prophetess (fatidica) by Vergil, Dante 
assumes that she is the Manto, daughter of 
Tiresias, of whom he read in Ovid (Met. 
6.157) and Statius (Theb. 7.758; 4.463-468). 
Since Servius, in his comments on Aen. 
10.198, identifies the Italian with the Greek 
Manto, Dante probably thought Vergil did 
too, on the presumption that Tiresias’ daugh- 
ter in her reported wanderings had ended up 
in Italy. In making Vergil insist that no other 
account is to believed but the one he gives 
here in the Inferno, Dante is not, in fact, try- 
ing to alter the story as it appears in the Aene- 
id but striving to remove from his dear Ver- 
gil’s birthplace any suspicion of magic taint. 
It was widely known, as the early Dante 
commentator Jacopo della Lana pointed out 
in his remarks on this passage, that the an- 
cients were wont to cast lots over the naming 
of a new city. Dante fears that people will 
suppose that Vergil’s Mantua got its name in 
this superstitious fashion. To forfend this re- 
mote reflection on Mantua’s most illustrious 
son Dante has Vergil stress, in retelling the 
story here, that “they called it Mantua for 
her who first chose the place, without further 
augury” (Inf. 20.93). It is to this absence of 
divination in selecting the city’s name that 
Vergil is referring when he warns: “therefore 
I charge you that if you ever hear a different 
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account of my land's origin you let no false- 
hood defraud you of the truth” (97-99). 
There is nothing more to it than that.’ Miss 
MacVay is consequently without justifica- 
tion in ascribing this “quite different ac- 
count™ to Dante’s “conceit” and looking on 
it condescendingly with “amused surprise 
mingled with pity” that poor Vergil should 
meekly say what the haughty Florentine 
wants him to. She will be pleased to learn, I 
hope, that the passage is really intended to re- 
move from Vergil an extraneous connection 
with divination!* Note that the whole con- 
text of the passage is the Hell of diviners and 
sorcerers, so that when Manto’s name comes 
up Dante hastens to protect Vergil’s reputa- 
tion from any damaging inferences which 
could be (and popularly were) raised against 
him on the basis of her legend and the ancient 
customs in choosing a city’s name. 


Dante’s Sincere Tributes 


It Is DISTRESSING that Miss MacVay 
should assert that Dante’s expressions of high 
regard for Vergil “are mere lip-service”™ (234). 
They are transparently sincere. She is led to 
say this by a misunderstanding of why Dante 
“never gives a thought how to do Vergil 
some service” (ibid.). This also explains her 
next sentence contemning Dante’s “self-es- 
teem and utter disregard of others’ feelings.” 
The poet's eager sympathy for the sorrows 
even of the damned is written large all over 
the Inferno; so much so that Vergil reproves 
him for it, as derogatory to divine justice 
(e.g., Inf., 5.139-142; 6.58-9; 20.25-30). 
Throughout the Purgatorio, Dante is full of 
generous fellow-feeling for the sufferings of 
those he sees, and he rejoices in their happi- 
ness, as also in the Paradiso among the bles- 
sed. As for his self-esteem, especially in class- 
ing himself among the great poets whom he 
met in Limbo, it is true that he had a secure 
respect for the greatness of his mental and 
poetic gifts, but that was only candor, not 
arrogance. It is in the tradition of great artists 
anyway, and Aristotle had taught that such 
“magnanimity” was a virtue, not a failing, 
when based on truth. In fact, his estimate of 


himself was too humble. As James Russell 
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Lowell points out, “The suffrages of highest 
authority would now place him second in that 
company where he with proud humility took 
the sixth place.” Besides, there is remarkable 
humility in the way he openly confesses that 
he is undeserving of the grace of this journey 
through the world beyond while still alive: 
“But I, why should I be allowed to go there? 
I am not Aeneas, I am not Paul. Neither I nor 
others deem me worthy of it” (Inf. 2.31-33). 
And he records at length Beatrice’s stern re- 
buke of his faults and describes his shame- 
faced confession of guilt (Purg. 30.5'7-31.48). 
There is nothing in the “modest and unselfish” 
Vergil to rival this! Nor is it fair to call Dante 
“cowardly” and “faint-hearted,” when his 
own references to those qualities of his con- 
duct in the face of the terrifying journey 
through Hell are but testimonies to his being 
a mere man, or in some cases just taunts of 
Vergil to spur him on, because one thing 
Dante could not tolerate in himself was the 
disgrace of failing in courage. Who would not 
tremble to undertake the journey he de- 
scribes? And what towering valor it was to 
go through with it! Dante's self-accusations 
of cowardice are for poetic, doctrinal effect. 
Her final protest over Dante's treatment of 
Vergil is that he does not admit the lovable 
Roman poet to Paradise, though putting other 
pagans there and enticing Vergil’s aid as 
guide by a promise of trying to get him out of 
Limbo, which promise he thereupon crassly 
forgets about. 


Barred from Paradise 


UnaquestionaBLy, Dante would have liked 
to place his maestro dolce among the Blessed. 
In planning the poem, he must have thought 
hard for a way to do it without wrecking the 
whole structure and doctrinal value of his 
poem. But it could not be done. If we examine 
the problem with proper background and 
sympathy for Dante’s viewpoint, we can see 
the reasons. In their light, Vergil’s treatment 
here is not so painful or strange. 

First of all, it is not at all clear that Beatrice 
ever promised Vergil to get him into Heaven, 
or at least try to, if he would help Dante as 
she requested. As Vergil recounts the case to 
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Dante (Inf. 2.49-118), Beatrice appeared to 
him in Limbo, told him of her straying friend's 
dire need, and asked him to guide him for his 
warning and salvation through the realms of 
sorrow. She concluded (73-75): “When I 
shall be before my Lord, I shall oft praise you 
to Him.” No more than that. Now it is prac- 
tically certain from the whole bearing of the 
poem and from Dante's general theological 
principles that this promise implies only a 
natural reward at most, some addition to his 
consolations in Limbo. Probably it means only 
the happiness of knowing that he is fre- 
quently spoken kindly of in the blessed king- 
dom above and in the presence of the Al 
mighty.'® To be well thought of by the noble 
is a source of rich inner joy, even when it 
brings no betterment of one’s material condi- 
tion. That much Beatrice could promise one 
whose unalterable eternal lot was to live on 
in merely natural happiness, a friend of God 
but not admitted to His beatific presence. 
That much only does Vergil seem to read into 
her words. After hearing her promise, he still 
considers himself permanently excluded from 
the bliss of Heaven, and sighs with resigned 
envy “O happy they whom God chooses for 
it!” (Inf. 1.121-129). Nowhere does he ex: 
press his joy in hoping eventually to escape 
his Jimited share of good things and break 
into the infinite sea of total ecstasy among the 
blessed, as he surely would mention (espec: 
ially on meeting Statius or Cato) if he inter 
preted Beatrice’s words in that sense. It must 
be noted, moreover, that his motive for com 
ing to Dante's aid is not, as Miss MacVay 
asserts, the hope of being rewarded for his 
trouble by ultimate admission to Heaven. 
What moves him to accede to Beatrice’s re- 
quest to sheer benevolence toward her and 
Dante. So beautiful and rapturous was she 
when she came that he begged her to indicate 
what he might do to please her (Inf. 2.53-54); 
again, “she turned away her bright eyes 
weeping, which made me all the more eager 
to come to you as she wished” (115-118); and 
he tells her: “So pleasing to me is that which 
you command that my compliance seem to 
me too slow were it already finished; no need 
to do more than just indicate your desire” 
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(79-81— following the critical text, not the 
common one, which has ‘no need to explain 
your desire further’). Vergil—and human rea- 
son under his name—is therefore doing Dante 
this kindness out of generous benevolence, 
not hope of an impossible reward. (Purg. 
21.16-18). 

Why, then, does Dante admit any pagans 
to paradise, while excluding Vergil? For vari- 
ous reasons. His general principle is to adhere 
strictly to the teaching of Scripture and of 
“that faith which conquers every error” (Inf. 
4.48), that no one can be saved without bap- 
tism and supernatural faith inGod (as supreme, 
Lord and judge) and in Christ (as divine Re- 
deemer and teacher).!? Dante admits, with 
other Catholic theologians of his time and to- 
day, that those who are inculpably ignorant 
of the Faith but with good will and upright 
conduct according to their conscience can at- 
tain salvation by God's special mercy helping 
them to an act of faith and baptism of desire. 
But he is slow to specify individual pagans 
for whom this favor may be presumed. The 
four cases which Miss MacVay adduces 
(they are the only ones in the poem) all have 
their explanation. 


Baptisms of Desire 


THE FIRST INSTANCE is Cato (Uticensis), 
who though a suicide is represented by Dante 
as Warden of Purgatory. But that does not 
imply he is saved, as Miss MacVay and some 
of the commentators assume. He belongs in 
Limbo, but is assigned the temporary duty 
and honor (to cease at the Last Judgment) of 
guarding the gates of Purgatory because he 
was famous for his love of liberty, and Pur- 
gatory—as also the state of repentance in this 
life which it symbolizes in the Commedia— 
is the stage of liberation from sin and igno- 
rance, so that Cato is a most apt figure to ofhi- 
ciate at its entrance. Besides, Vergil (Aen. 
8.670) and Lucan (Phars. 9.554-555) had at- 
tributed to him an analogous honor, while 
Cicero had greatly extolled his virtue (De 
Off. 1.31). This Dante knew, and he had the 
highest admiration for the man, considering 
him more worthy than any other to symbolize 
God in the allegory of life (Conv. 4.28.15. See 


other praises of Cato in Conv. 4.4.28; 4.5.16; 
4.6.10). He excused his suicide on the score 
that it was “illud inenarrabile sacrificium sev- 
erissimi verae libertatis auctoris Marci Ca- 
tonis” (De Mon. 2.5.15); that is, in Cato's 
eyes an act of heroic virtue and therefore 
lacking subjective guilt. Dante not only ex- 
empts Cato from the circle of suicides in Hell 
(Inf. 13) and gives him this honorable role in 
Purgatory, but makes him in the allegorical 
intent of the poem the symbol of the four car- 
dinal virtues—tepresented by the four stars 
shining on his face. (Purg. 1.31-39). But is is 
beyond doubt, as Poletto and others point 
out,!® that he does not mean Cato himself is 
in Purgatory on the way to ultimate salva- 
tion. Nor does the reference to his “vesture 
of flesh which on the great day shall be so 
bright” (Purg. 1.75) imply that he will be re- 
leased from Limbo at the end of the world and 
join the blessed. Rather, it is Dante’s way of 
saying that those in Limbo also will get back 
their resurrected bodies, not indeed in the 
glorious spiritualized condition of the bodies 
of the saints in Heaven, but far more beauti- 
ful than they ever were on earth. It likely also 
means that Cato will merit more than the nor- 
mal share of such radiance. 

If Cato is not in Dante’s Heaven, Ripheus 
is. Dante himself is startled to find him there, 
and says it would never be believed (Par. 
20.67-69, 82-90, 100-102). On indicating his 
amazement, he is told that Ripheus really died 
a Christian, since for his great love of justice 
God rewarded him with foreknowledge of the 
coming Redeemer, and helped him to a faith, 
hope, and charity which constituted a bap- 
tism of desire whereby he merited this eternal 
glory (ib., 103-105, 118-129). Thus does a 
mere line of the Aeneid (2.426~7), where Ver- 
gil refers to Ripheus as “iustissimus unus . . . 
et servantissimus aequi,”’ give Dante (who put 
Vergil’s words almost on a par with Holy 
Scripture!) a basis for considering Ripheus a 
special case whose worthiness of salvation 
was testified to by Vergil himself. That ex- 
plains why he is in Heaven. 

For Trajan too there was a special basis of 
salvation—the popular medieval legend (orig- 
inating in John the Deacon's life of Pope 
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Gregory the Great, three centuries after the 
Pontift’s death) that by a “great victory” of 
Christian hope (Purg. 10.75) Gregory had won 
by his prayers the return of Trajan’s soul to 
his body so that he could make an act of faith 
and burning love of God and thereby merit 
Heaven (Par. 20.100-117, 43-48). Even St. 
Thomas tries to justify this weird and ground- 
less fable on the score that Trajan had not 
been decisively damned, but only condemned 
to punishment for his sins (especially his per- 
secution of Christians) until released by Saint 
Gregory's prayers, which God had foreseen 
and taken account of in advance in not con- 
demning Trajan absolutely and irrevocably 
(Sum. Theol., suppl. g.LXXI, art. v). This is 
theologically possible but extremely improb- 
able, and St. Gregory himself had clearly 
written that it is useless, and offensive to 
God’s infinite justice, to pray for the damned 
(Moral. 34.16; Dial. 4.16). In using this leg- 
end about Trajan, Dante evidently explains it 
as Aquinas had.-He capitalizes on it to show 
how mysterious and unfathomable are God’s 
ways with men, how great is the power of 
prayer vivified by unquestioning faith and 
hope, and how important is humility and 
mercy in the administration of governmental 
authority.!® It is precisely because the in- 
stance is so exceptional that he uses it to in- 
culcate these doctrines. Therein lies its expla- 
nation. 

The charming story of Statius’ salvation 
(Purg. 21-22), which Miss MacVay terms 
“the strangest case” of Dante’s discrimination 
against Vergil, is really one of literature’s 
noblest tributes to Vergil’s merit, lovable- 
ness and beneficent influence. Statius died a 
Christian and was saved, we are told, because 
Vergil—typifying human Reason—taught a 
view of life which so notably harmonized with 
Christianity that it induced Statius to inves- 
tigate and embrace the Faith. Obviously, 
Dante’s purpose in inventing this story, 
which has no foundation in history or legend, 
is to point out that the natural inherent value 
of literary study, human wisdom, and the 
Classics in particular is to lead the mind to a 
perception and esteem for those truths about 
man and the spiritual realities of life which 


constitute the “preambles of faith” —the con- 
clusions of reason which make it intelligent, 
indeed imperative, to accept by faith on the 
authority of God revealing them those higher 
truths which Christianity adds to the group- 
ings of merely human knowledge. Statius is 
therefore Dante’s type for the man whose 
learning has been profitable unto eternal life 
because he followed the principles of natural 
Reason (Vergil in his allegorical function) to 
their completion in that fuller wisdom, the 
Faith, which is the passport to citizenship in 
Heaven (cp. Par. 24.43-44, 52-154). 

Vergil himself did not have that faith, and 
it is for this alone that he is excluded from 
Paradise: “I am Vergil, and for no other guilt 
did I lose Heaven than for not having faith. 
... Not for doing, but for failure to do have 
I lost the vision of the high Sun” (Purg. 7.7-8, 
25-26). As Statius tells him, “You lighted my 
path to God, but as one who at night goes 
ahead, carrying behind him a light which is of 
no help to himself but makes wise those who 
follow” (Purg. 22.66-69). The allegory here is 
obvious. Vergil typifies human reason, which 
of itself can never avail to win salvation, but 
only light the way to faith. Now without 
such supernatural faith, Dante explicitly 
teaches good conduct, and even the highest 
degree of moral and intellectual virtue can not 
merit salvation (Purg. 22.60; De Mon. 2.7.4). 


Wisdom without Faith 


Tuat 1s wHy Dante excludes Vergil from 
Heaven though admitting other pagans. It is 
an inescapable consequence of Vergil’s basic 
allegorical role in the poem. All the honor of 
natural reason’s greatness is his; but also its 
limitations. Hence Vergil explains to Cato, 
“I will lead him (Dante) onward as far as my 
school can lead him” (Purg. 21.32-33), and 
more plainly yet to Dante himself, “So far as 
reason can here see, I am able to tell you; be- 
yond that point, wait for Beatrice above, for 
it is a task for faith’ (Purg. 18.46-48; cp. Inf. 
1.112-129; De Mon. 3.16.7-10). Therefore, 
when Vergil has finally led Dante to the Ter: 
restrial Paradise, the culmination of natural 
wisdom and beatitude, Beatrice appears and 
conducts him the rest of the way, through the 
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supernatural realms of the blessed. On her 
dawning, Vergil imperceptibly disappears, 
like a star before the rising sun (Purg. 27.134- 
142; 30.40-51). Though appreciating the ne- 
cessity, in fact the advantage, of this yielding 
of the lesser to the greater light of the mind, 
Dante cannot withhold his tears for “Vergil, 
sweetest father” whose loss is really his gain 
(Purg. 30.40-54; Par. 1.61-72).”° 
There is, then, nothing “strange” or self- 

ishly ungrateful about Vergil’s exclusion from 
Dante's paradise. Dante had no legend or tra- 
dition urging him to treat Vergil as a special 
exception, a pagan saved without knowledge 
of Christianity. In fact, there was the well- 
known assumption against it, based on the 
story of St. Paul having wept at Vergil’s tomb 
over his missing sanctity through ignorance of 
Christ: 

‘Quem te,” inquit, ‘reddidissem, 

Si te vivum invenissem, 

Poetarum maxime!?! 


But the deepest reason is the function Vergil 
has in the poem to represent natural wisdom 
unsublimated by faith. Precisely because Ver- 
gil is so noble and lovable, his being cut off 
from the fulness of truth and joy lends pathos 
and emphasis to Dante’s teaching on the in- 
comparable superiority of divinely revealed 
religion and its absolute necessity for attain- 
ing to that eternal life which even the farthest 
reach of merely human knowledge and good- 
ness cannot hope to grasp. 

Though he could not admit Vergil to 
Heaven, Dante also refused to condemn him, 
or the other great lights of antiquity, to Hell. 
Reason is good, however inadequate; and it 
can lead to much natural wisdom and happi- 
ness. Therefore Dante creates ‘a Limbo of 
adults (a supposition much frowned on by 
most theologians) where those who virtu- 
ously followed Reason, but it alone, enjoy the 
gentle radiance of one another’s kindly com- 
pany, in “a place open, luminous, and high” 
where is the Noble Castle near a fair rivulet 
amid a meadow of fresh verdure (Inf. 4.25- 
147; Purg. 7.28-36). “Here there is no weep- 
ing, but only sighs arising from sadness with- 


out torment” (Inf. 4.25-28; Purg. '7.28-30). 


For compared to the infinite splendors of 
Heaven and of faith, the best joys of natural 
happiness and of human wisdom are but dark- 
ness, Dante wishes to show. With touching 
sympathy, he grieves at the tragic loss of such 
noble talent largely wasted, and when Vergil 
tells him “we are only afflicted in this that we 
live in longing shut off from hope,” Dante re- 
ports that “great sadness seized my heart on 
hearing this, for I knew men of much worth 
who in that Limbo were suspended” short of 
man’s true goal (Inf. 4.41-45; cp. Par. 33.46- 
145). 

Thus understood in its rich meaning and 
poetic purpose, Dante's treatment of Vergil is 
seen to be magnificently effective. While mak- 
ing Vergil the representative of noble truths 
in the poem’s doctrinal intent, Dante skilfully 
builds at the same time a monument to Ver- 
gil’s name worthy of his own architectonic 
genius, which the gentle, soulful Roman poet 
had more than any other inspired and 
moulded. No one ever loved Vergil more pro- 
foundly or better understood his spirit and his 
art. Classical scholarship and Christian in- 
sight reached lofty peaks in Dante the poet 
and together produced in his carmine sacro a 
masterpiece greater even that Vergil’s. All 
lovers of Vergil should appreciate how much 
the Commedia has contributed to the glory of 
its grandfather, that “courteous Mantuan 
Spirit whose fame still lasts in the werld and 
shall endure as long as time” (Inf. 2.58-6o). 


Notes 


1 Letter to Can Grande, #6, 15. (Text in Le Opere di 
Dante: Testo Critico della Societd Dantesca Italiana, 
edit. M. Barbi et al., Firenze, 1921, pp. 436-446.) The 
authenticity of this letter has been solidly established by 
Moore and others. 

2 Origen, In Gen, Homil. 17, n. 9; In Levit., Homil. 5, 
n. §; Jerome, V Comment. in Ezech. 16.30; II Comment. 
in Amos 4.4; Hugo of St. Victor, De Scripturis et Scrip- 
toribus Sacris 3-6; Alexander of Hales, Summa Theo- 
logica 1.6-10; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 
1.1.10; St. Bonaventure, De Reductione Artium ad Theo- 
logiam 5; Breviloquium Prologus 4.1, 4, 5; etc. Cp. the 
Scriptural basis for this view: Gal. 4.24; I Cor. 10.11; 
etc. 

3 Letter to Can Grande, #7. 

4 Convivio 2.1. (Text in Barbi, Le Opere de Dante, as 
above, pp. 147-315. 

5 See Domenico Palmieri, $.J., Commento alla Divina 
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Commedia (Prato, 1898-99, 3 vols.), vol. 1, p. 17; Helen 
Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its 
Consummation in the Divine Comedy (Yale U. Press, 
1929), 277. 

6 Letter to Can Grande, #8. 

7 Inf. 9.61-63; Purg. 8.19-21; cp. his explanation of 
the symbolism of Beatrice, in Conv. 3.15. 

8 For instance, the passages cited in the following note 
also deal with Vergil as symbol of human wisdom. See 
further L. Filomusi-Guelfi in Giornale Dantesco 17 
(1909), 229-268. 

9 See G. A. Scartazzini, La Divina Commedia di Dante 
(Leipzig, 1890-1900, 4 vols.), 4.501-504; Domenico 
Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages, transl. E. F. M. 
Benecke (London, 1908), 214-217; John S. Carroll, Ex- 
iles of Eternity: an Exposition of Dante's Inferno (Lon- 
don, 1903), 23-29; E. G. Gardner, Dante (London, 1923), 
142; G. G. Walsh, S.J., Dante Alighieri; Citizen of 
Christendom (Milwaukee, 1946), 145-146; Edward 
Moore, Studies in Dante: First Series (Oxford, 18096), 
166-167; Theodor Haecker, Virgil, Father of the West 
(New York, 1934), 119; R. W. Church, Dante and Other 
Essays (London, 1906), 109-113. 

10 Cp. Palmieri, Commento alla D.C., 1.268: “*La cosa 
veramente é un po’ strana; ma Dante non ci ha visto nulla 
di repugnante.” 

11 See Francesco D’Ovidio, Studii sulla Divina Com- 
media (Milano, 1901), 98-101. 

12E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil (Harvard 
Press, 1931), 9. 

18 See Rambaldi, I] Canto XX dell’ Inferno: Dante 
contro la Magia (Mantua, 1904), §9. 

14Cp. Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages, 217. 
Note also the significance of Vergil’s sure step on the 
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dangerous ridge over the moat of the sorcerers (Inf. 19, 
124-133), on which Carroll remarks ‘‘It was necessary 
to vindicate Virgil against the popular conception of 
him; and this Dante does by showing the ease with 
which he mounts this steep arch which spans the sin of 
Divination, where even a goat would find it hard to 
make its way” (Exiles of Eternity, 292-293). 

15 James Russell Lowell, ‘“Dante,” in his Among My 
Books: Second Series (Boston, 1889), 3. 

16 So Palmieri, Commento alla D.C., 1.184. 

17 See Inf. 2.29-30; 4.35-36; Purg. 7.8; Par. 24.52- 
154; 2§.9-11. For a general analysis of Dante's thought 
on the problem of salvation, see Giacomo Poletto Dizio- 
nario Dantesco (Siena, 1885-90, 7 vols.), 1.130-132, 244; 
Palmieri, Commento alla D.C., 2.17-19; 3.322-333; 
F. D’Ovidio, *“‘Cenni sui Criterii di Dante nel Dannare 
o Salvare le Anime,” Appendix III of his Nuovi Studi 
Danteschi (Milano, 1907); Nicola Scarano, **Perché 
Dante non Salva Virgilio,” Chap. 3 of his Saggi Dan- 
teschi (Livorno, 1905); F. Ruffini, ‘Dante ed il Problema 
della Salvezza degli Infedeli,” in his Studi Danteschi 
(1930). 

18 See Poletto, Dizionario Dantesco 1.238-244, who 
quotes Bianchi to the same effect, as also Tommaseo. 

19 Purg. 10.73-99; Par. 20.43-48, 103-117, 130-138. 
See the discussion of this episode in Palmieri, Com 
mento alla D.C., 2.142-143, and Poletto, Dizionario 
Dantesco, 3.147-151. 

20 On the symbolism of this, see Walsh, Dante Ali- 
ghieri, 95, and Carroll, Exiles of Eternity, 28. 

2! From the Sequence of a special medieval Mass in 
honor of St. Paul. See H. Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologi- 
cus (Halle, 1841-56), 5 vols., 5.266. 
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scholarship is going to the dogs, let us consider the 
case of the Society of Linguists in England, whose 
general secretary, Dr. Stanley Rundle, reports that 
he is learning to talk to chimpanzees by listening at 
the zoo. He has published a vocabulary of three 
expressions. For example: a ka a ka, ‘I’m thirsty.” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatcu, January 30.) 


AN UNEXPECTED BOUQUET for Latin comes from 
Hollywood in a character sketch of Sam Spiegel, 
a film writer and producer of international ex- 
perience. As reported in a syndicated column by 
Hal Boyle, Spiegel knows ten languages and values 
Latin highest of them all. He praises its ‘enor- 
mous discipline—a discipline that once you learn 
you can use afterward in anything,” and advises 
young script writers to read Ceasar to learn how 


to “write with discipline.” Professors Edwin L. 
Minar, Jr., of Connecticut College and J. B. 
Titchener of Ohio State University both sent 
clippings of the column. 


Manus MANUM LAvaT. The New York Times’ 
column “Topics of the Times” has been a frequent 
source of material for this department and was 
quoted at length in our January number. And 
now we note that on February 27 that column 
was given over to a thoughtful discussion of 
Professor Revilo P. Oliver's provocative review, 
“A Standard Pronunciation of Latin,” in CJ for 
January. Recognizing the challenge to find in 
Latin the answer to the need of scholars, scien- 
tists, and diplomats for a universal language, the 
writer points out that such a solution might not 
necessarily promote peace. “Mr. Vishinsky, who 
has been known to quote Latin while speaking 
in Russian, would not necessarily change his style 
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Like the simile, 
allegory is an incidental device 


On Allegory in Homer 


Stuart G. P. Small 


HE Greeks BEGAN interpreting their na- 
tional epics allegorically at an early date.' 

In the face of the intellectual assault upon 
Homer and the other poets which was 
launched by Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus, and their compeers during 
the sixth century, certain Greeks, regarding 
the Ifiad and Odyssey as almost sacred books 
and desiring to vindicate their author from 
the charges of immorality which were being 
lodged against him by the philosophers, had 
recourse to various types of allegorical inter- 
pretation of his works. Theagenes of Rhe- 
gium, for example, attempted to explain the 
battle of the gods in Iliad 20 as a veiled presen- 
tation of certain physical and ethical truths; 
Anaxagoras regarded the poems of Homer as 
handbooks of morality; and Metrodorus of 
Lampsacus, his pupil, interpreted them as 
texts in physiology and natural philosophy. 
According to Metrodorus, Demeter personi- 
fied the liver, Apollo the gall, Dionysus the 
spleen; Helen was the air, Agamemnon the 
earth, Hector the moon, and Achilles the sun. 
Other philosophers, such as Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia and Democritus,? attempted to justify 
Homer's ancient reputation for sophia by sun- 
dry other systems of symbolic interpretation.* 
Now all these early allegorists have this, at 
least, in common: to a man, they view the II 
iad and Odyssey as works which convey a 
meaning other than and in addition to the 


@Stvart G. P. Small is Instructor in Classics at Yale 
University. A native of New York City, he received his 
A.B. degree from Bowdoin College. After graduate 
study at the University of Cincinnati (Ph.D. 1942), he 
setved in the Air Corps for three and a half years, in 
Africa and Europe. During the academic year 1946-47 
he taught at Marietta College (Ohio). 


literal, a meaning which, we need hardly add, 
was surely not present to the poet’s mind 
when he wrote his epics. They have, in fact, 
“imposed” allegory upon Homer, just as cer- 
tain mediaeval theologians—e.g. Bernard of 
Clairvaux—, out of their affection for the 
Scriptures, imposed allegory upon the Song of 
Solomon. But how did the notion of allegorical 
interpretation occur to Theagenes and his suc- 
cessors? Very likely it was suggested to them 
by the fact that the Iliad and the Odyssey, like 
Hesiod’s Theogony and Works and Days,‘ un- 
doubtedly contain not a few genuine allego- 
ries, not imposed, not merely excogitated by 
the poet’s over-zealous defenders, but in- 
tended by him and actually implicit in his 
own words. It is with the interpretation and 
evaluation of some of these genuine allegories 
that the present paper is concerned. 

In the first place, several of Homer's allu- 

sions to certain minor divinities may well be 
considered as quasi-allegorical, as for instance 
the personifications of Terror (Deimos) and 
Rout (Phobos): 
So Ares spoke; and he called upon Deimos and 
Phobos to yoke his chariot; and he himself donned 
his all-shining arms... (Iliad 15.119 f.; cf. 4. 
440, 13.299), 


or again the concrete images of abstract Dis 

cord (Eris), Uproar (Kydoimos), and Destruc- 
tion (Ker): 

Among them met Eris and Kydoimos; and among 
them the baneful Ker, holding one man alive and 
lately wounded and another not wounded, haled 
a third by the feet through the din of war, dead; 
and she wore a cloak about her shoulders that was 
all scarlet with the blood of men... (Iliad 18. 
535 f.; cf. 5.593, 11.53), 


where the spirits of battle range the field and 
set their hands upon the combatants; or finally 
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the well-known passage (Iliad 16.682) in 
which Sleep (Hypnos) and Death (Thanatos) 
are referred to as twin brothers. These pas- 
sages and passages like them are best called 
quasi-allegorical because they fall short of ful- 
filling the necessary qualifications of true al- 
legory in two respects: first, the symbolism in- 
volved is not sufficiently extended or complex; 
second, the intention of the poet in these 
verses is not so much to convey a truth by 
means of personifications and significant ac- 
tion as, given personification as a poetic orna- 
ment, to depict these various daimones— 
Deimos, Phobos, Kydoimos, Eris, Ker, Hyp- 
nos, and the like—as acting or associating ap- 
propriately to their own natures, and by so 
depicting them, to heighten the aesthetic 
pleasure of readers of the poem. In each of the 
above descriptions, however, a certain clear 
and simple hyponoia or “underthought,” as 
the Greeks called allegory,® remains: “terror 
and rout are the inevitable concomitants of 
war,” “warriors are beset by discord, confu- 
sion, and destruction,” “sleep is a temporary 
death.”* 

A somewhat more complicated yet remark- 
ably effective allegory is contained in the de- 
scription of Eris in Iliad 4.439 ff., a passage 
singled out for especial praise by “Longinus”™ :? 


The one host Ares® cheered onward, the other 
gray-eyed Athené, together with Deimos and 
Phobos and Eris that presses forward insatiably, 
sister and comrade of Ares the manslayer; at first 
she raises her crest but a little, and then she sets 
her head high in the heaven, but she walks on the 
ground; moving amid the din of battle and multi- 
plying the cries of the men she cast in their midst 
then also a common dissension. 


Here again all is clear; Discord is sister and 
companion to the Lord of War; like him she is 
accompanied by Terror and Rout; springing 
from small causes, she suddenly expands and 
grows until she seems to fill the entire uni- 
verse.® Her feet are on the ground, but sub- 
limi ferit sidera vertice.° In this passage the 
poet's intent is to convey a truth concerning 
discord by means of significant action." 

The case of the matching of the river Sca- 
mander against Hephaestus the fire god is 
somewhat different from the above and more 


like the simpler personifications of Deimos, 
Phobos, and Kydoimos which we have al- 
ready discussed; although the story of the 
encounter is carried out in considerable de- 
tail, still in such verses as Iliad 21.331 ff., 
where Hera encourages her son to do battle 
with the enraged river god— 


Up, Crookfoot my child! For I conjectured that 
eddying Xanthus opposed you in the fight; but 
pour forth a great mass of fire and repel him with 
all speed... 


the poet is not really attempting to inform us 
in veiled language that fire and water are anti- 
thetical; but, presupposing a warrior having 
the nature of water, what could be more nat- 
ural or appropriate than to select as hig an- 
tagonist a warrior having the nature of fire? 
Homer's choice of Hephaestus as the agent to 
quell the obstreperous river was poetically 
inevitable. 

The fable of the jars, put in the mouth of 
Achilles in Iliad 24, is, however, allegorical 
beyond cavil. Struck by the spectacle of Pri- 
am’s misery and his own, and remembering all 
the sorrow and misfortune he has seen during 
the preceding nine years, the hero cries, 


On the threshold of Zeus there be two jars of evil 
gifts that he gives and one of blessings.'* That man 
to whom Zeus who delights in the thunder gives 
mixed gifts receives now fortune, now misfor- 
tune; but if Zeus gives him only baneful gifts he 
makes of him a pitiable wretch; an evil. gadfly 
drives him over the divine earth, and he goes 
about honored neither of gods nor of men. . . (II 
iad 24.527 ff.). 


Or, to expand the meaning of these lines, Zeus 
reserves twice as many misfortunes for man 
kind as blessings; in Pindar’s phrase, 

For one good gift the immortal gods apportion 
two calamities to mortal men . . . (Pyth. 3.82-83); 


therefore, man can expect at best only a mix- 
ture of happiness and pain in life, and in fact 
may receive very little happiness at all. In this 
passage, accordingly, every requisite of alle 
gory is present. In the first five verses quoted 
we have, in addition to the literal meaning, a 
meaning metaphorically implied in an ex 
tended figurative narration; furthermore, it is 
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the true or essential meaning that is left for 
inference. The narrative is, however, not 
entirely symbolic, but partly literal, and it is 
the presence of the precise, clear-cut terms 
kakon and eadn, rather than some emblem of 
weal and woe, that lends the passage its per- 
spicuity and prevents its degenerating into a 
Spenserian “darke conceit.” 

An even plainer case of hyponoia occurs at 
Iliad 19.91 ff., where the operation of Até, 
Blind Folly, upon men is described as follows: 


Até is the honored daughter of Zeus, who blinds 
all men, accursed as she is; tender are her feet, for 
she walks not upon the ground, but upon the 
heads of men, distracting them; and ere now she 
has ensnared others besides ourselves. 


The fact that Até" is “the honored daughter 
of Zeus” is expressive of her power;!> her 
feet are tender because she habitually sweeps 
through the air,'® visiting men with destruc- 
tion from above by causing them to “go 
astray” —to commit the inevitable act of 
blind folly; her swiftness symbolizes the reck- 
less and impulsive conduct of her victim;!” 
and her walking on the heads of men is em- 
blematic not only of her superhuman strength 
but also of her power to blast the intelligence. 
Every aspect of the nature of infatuation is 
thus illustrated by this vividly pictorial per- 
sonification, which is dextrously developed in 
such a way as to reinforce and quicken the 
speaker's thought at every point.'® 

Perhaps the most memorable allegory in all 
Homer, however, is contained in the well- 
known speech of Phoenix in Iliad 9, where, 
pleading with Achilles to renounce his anger, 
the hero’s guardian points out that even the 
almighty gods are moved by the Litai or Pray- 
ers, who are the children of the son of Kro- 
nos: 


For Prayers there are, the daughters of great Zeus, 
halt and wrinkled and casting their eyes to one 
side, who follow after Até, troubled in spirit. 
But Até is strong and swift of foot, wherefore she 
far outstrips them all and darts out to every land, 
distracting mankind; and the Prayers seek to heal 
them later. Whoever has regard for the daughters 
of Zeus when they draw nigh, him they benefit 
greatly, and they hearken to his petitions; but. if 
anyone denies the Prayers and obstinately refuses 


them, they withdraw and pray Zeus the son of 
Kronos to bring Até down on that man, that he 
may be distracted of mind and thus pay the pen- 
alty . . . (Iliad 9.502 ff.). 


Here the hidden meaning is perhaps at first 
sight somewhat more difficult to extract than 
is some other passages;'® however, the general 
sense seems to demand that the Litai be con- 
strued as the prayers of a man who, having of- 
fended another, repents and approaches his 
victim to crave his pardon and offer atone- 
ment. According to the scholiasts, who here 
probably reproduce the tradition of Alex- 
andrian criticism, the Litai are lame because 
as a rule one prays hesitantly and comes slowly 
and reluctantly to ask a favor; they are 
wrinkled because the penitent’s face is dis- 
torted by sorrow and marked by the custom- 
ary squalor of suppliants;*° they are shifty- 
eyed because owing to shame and mental suf- 
fering the penitent is unable to look into the 
face of the man he has injured or offended: in 
other words, the poet has transferred the emo- 
tions and the appearance of the man who prays 
to the Prayers themselves.*' The parentage of 
the Prayers—Dios kourai megaloio—suggests 
not only their power but also the sympathy of 
the gods in general, and of Zeus in particular, 
toward suppliants. Até, on the other hand, 
who again appears in this passage and again 
typifies Blind Folly, is nimblefooted and 
mighty and always precedes the Litai; that is 
to say, the madness and the resulting act of 
overweening pride are logically prior to re- 
pentance. If repentance is accepted and for- 
giveness is granted, the Prayers confer great 
benefits on the forgiver; but if he remains un- 
moved and obstinate in his anger, they bring 
madness down upon him in turn, through the 
agency of their divine father. It therefore be- 
hooves Achilles to accept the peace-offerings 
of Agamemnon and forgive him for the error 
of his ways, thereby showing honor to the 
daughters of Zeus. As Phoenix says, 

But O Achilles do you, you also, grant that the 
daughters of Zeus may receive the reverence that 


bends the will of other noble-minded persons . . . 
(Iliad 9.513 f.). 


It may be mentioned in passing that, so far as 
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we know, the Litai are not characters of Greek 
mythology but creations of the poet Homer; 
they have no life or character of their own 
apart from Phoenix’ attempt to placate Achil- 
les. Their sole raison d’étre is to make vivid 
the fundamental moral predicament of the 
Iliad, involving on the one hand the pride and 
wrath of Achilles, at first justified, but, after 
the failure of the Embassy, reprehensible; and 
on the other hand, the capricious, stupid tyr- 
anny of Agamemnon, which issues in such 
tragic consequences not only for the Greek 
host in general but also for Achilles person- 
ally. 

The tale of Meleager, which follows the 
description of the Litai (9.529 ff.), is a second 
device used by Phoenix in order to strengthen 
his appeal to Achilles. The burden of the 
story is that Meleager, like Achilles, was a 
victim of wrath; Meleager failed to heed the 
prayers of suppliants, as Achilles is in danger 
of doing; but in the end, Meleager had to an- 
swer the prayers and forfeit the gifts he would 
have received had he overmastered his anger 
sooner. Achilles would therefore be well ad- 
vised to accept Agamemnon’s gifts and come 
to the aid of the hard-pressed Greeks. This 
narrative is rather difficult to classify; tech- 
nically it is not parable, for a parable is essen- 
tially an edifying analogy drawn either from a 
familiar occurrence in nature” or a typical but 
fictitious event in life;* Phoenix, however, re- 
lates the Meleager episode as an historical 
reality, an event of his youth which he per- 
sonally remembers.* Actually this tale, or 
paradeigma,”® as the scholiasts call it,?* is simi- 
lar to the exempla of the Roman historians, 
which are closely related to allegory in that 
they have a moral meaning superadded to 
their factual significance.”? Quintilian, as a 
matter of fact, points out that exempla are at 
least quasi-allegorical.?* The distinction ap- 
pears to be that in true allegory both the 
characters involved (personifications) and 
their ections have a moral or spiritual mean- 
ing, whereas in the exemplum it is only the 
action which is significant.” 

The Odyssey, which differs from the Iliad 
in so many other respects, also seems to con- 
tain fewer allegories than the earlier epic. We 


have, however, in Penelope’s discourse on 
dreams (Od. 9.562 ff.) a quasi-allegorical pas- 
sage which resembles in structure the fable of 
the jars in the Iliad: 

Two gates there be of frail dreams, one made of 
horn and one of ivory; the dreams that pass 
through the carven ivory are deceptive, bearing 
tidings that are not fulfilled; but those that pass 
forth through polished horn are truly fulfilled, 
whenever any mortal beholds them. 


In these verses Penelope makes use of elab- 
orate rhetoric in order to drive home her 
point, that although “dreams too are sent by 
Zeus” (Iliad 1.63) still not all dreams are to be 
trusted. Penelope personifies dreams as insub- 
stantial wraiths similar to the shades of the 
dead. False dreams issue forth, she says, 
through ivory gates, and true ones through 
gates of horn; thus it is not the action of the 
dreams themselves which is significant here, 
but rather the portals through which they 
pass. The symbolism involved is immediately 
made clear by two etymologies. The noun 
elephas, “ivory,” is explained to the reader by 
the verb elephairesthai, “to cheat,” which 
occurs in verse 565, while krainein, “to ac 
complish” (verse 567), is a gloss, as it were, on 
the noun keras, “horn.”*° At the same time, 
it may be that ivory was felt to be a fitting 
symbol of unreliability because during the 
heroic age this material was relatively rare, 
exotic, and costly; whereas the more ordinary 
horn was perhaps thought appropriate to rep- 
resent the ugly but reassuring realities of the 
workaday world.* 

It is probable that the story of the Sirens is 
also symbolic, at least in part. Cicero, who in 
this matter as in many others probably re- 
flected the common educated opinion of his 
times, saw in this well-known episode ele- 
ments of a deliberate allegory, and his inter- 
pretation of the passage is, in all likelihood, 
essentially sound as far as it goes. His com 
ment on the verses from the Siren’s song (Od. 
12.186 ff.), 

For never yet has any man sailed past here in his 
black ship before he heard the honey-sweet voice 
of our mouths—to return rejoicing in a wider 
knowledge; for we know all the toils that the Ar 
gives and Trojans suffered before broad Troy by 
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the will of the gods, and we know everything that 
comes to pass upon the all-nourishing earth, 


is as follows: Qui ingenuis studiis atque arti- 
bus delectantur, nonne videmus eos nec vale- 
tudinis nec rei familiaris habere rationem om- 
niaque perpeti ipsa cognitione et scientia 
captos....? Mihi quidem Homerus huius- 
modi quiddam vidisse videtur in iis quae de 
Sirenum cantibus finxerit . . . Scientiam pol- 
licentur, quam non erat mirum sapientiae 
cupido patria esse cariorem (de Fin. 5.18.48 
f.). In other words, these fatal songstresses 
who tempt men on to shipwreck symbolize 
the attractive power of the promise of uni- 
versal knowledge.” Had it suited Cicero’s 
purpose to do so, he might have gone on to 
mention the heap of moldering bones and rot- 
ting skins which lie on the Sirens’ strand, 


Round about is a great pile of bones of decaying 
corpses, and the skin thereon is wasting away . . . 


(Od. 12.45 f.), 


which suggest the folly and hopelessness of 
the quest for complete and absolute truth and 
seem to constitute a sharp warning against 
intellectual hybris. 

The Sirens immediately suggest to one’s 
mind that other temptress, Circe. The Circe 
episode may be regarded as allegorical or not, 
according to the temperament of the individ- 
ual reader. Horace, who thought Homer “a 
clearer and more eloquent teacher of morals 
than Chrysippus and Crantor™ (Epist. 1.2.3- 
4), apparently interpreted the goddess as a 
symbol of coarse, stupid sensuality: 


. . . Circae pocula nosti; 
quae si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 
sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors: 
vixisset canis immundus, vel amica luto sus. . . 


(Epist. 1.2.23 ff.). 


The meretrix Circe offers men not knowledge, 
but the pleasures which degrade and brutalize 
the human body without diminishing the 
mind's capacity for grief and remorse: 


Like swine they grunted, and they had the 
bristles, the heads, and the bodies of swine; but 
their reason was unimpaired, as before. So they 
wept and were penned up, and before them Circe 
cast acorns and chestnuts and the fruit of the cor- 


nel tree to devour, such things as swine do eat, 
that make their beds upon the ground. . . (Od. 
10.239 ff.). 


It is, however, inadvisable to take the view 
that Homer's chief aim in composing this pas- 
sage was allegorical or didactic; it is similarly 
inadvisable to attempt to extract symbolic 
meaning from Odysseus’ encounter with 
Hermes before he meets Circe, or from Her- 
mes’ advice to the hero,** or from the descrip- 
tion of the famous drug moly. After all, in the 
tale of Circe as in most of the rest of the 
Alkinou apologoi the poet's intention is not 
primarily to instruct but to entertain, and to 
entertain by telling marvellous tales of roman- 
tic adventure “in faery lands forlorn.”™ 

However, it seems entirely within the 
bounds of possibility that there may exist 
certain elements of allegory in the account of 
Odysseus’ conflict with and eventual victory 
over the Cyclops Polyphemus. Granted that 
in this episode even more than in the tale of 
Circe much greater interest attaches to the 
narrative qua narrative than to any hidden 
meaning which may be inwoven in the fan- 
tasy of the plot; still, it is not altogether un- 
reasonable to suppose that Homer intended— 
secondarily, it is true—to symbolize in his 
hero's triumph over the Cyclops the superio- 
rity of Hellenic civilization to barbarian brute 
force. Numerous fifth-century plastic paral- 
lels to this allegory suggest themselves, of 
which the best known is probably the west- 
ern pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pia, representing the struggle of the Centaurs 
and Lapithae. Polyphemus’ characteristics, it 
must be confessed, are strikingly un-Greek; he 
is solitary, lawless— 


There slept a giant who pastured his flocks aloof 
and alone, nor did he associate with others, but 
dwelt apart and harbored lawless thoughts .. . 
(Od. 9.187 ff.), 


godless and willful, like the rest of his kind— 


For the Cyclopes care not for aegis-bearing Zeus, 
nor for the blessed gods, for we are far better than 
they. And I would not, for fear of the anger of 
Zeus, spare either you or your companions, unless 
my desire bade me do so . . . (Od. 9.275 ff.), 
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But springing up he laid hands upon my compan- 
ions, and seizing two together he dashed them to 
the ground like puppies; and their brains trickled 
out upon the earth and moistened the ground. 
And rending them limb from limb he made his 
meal ready; like a mountain-bred lion he ate en- 
trails, flesh, and marrowy bones, leaving noth- 
ing... (Od. 9.288 ff.), 


and, despite a certain low cunning, really 
stupid. Odysseus, on the other hand, is the 
very reverse of the monster; in his cleverness, 
humor, practical sagacity, bravery, and rever- 
ence for the gods, he of all the Homeric heroes 
is the best representative of the virtues which 
we have come to regard as typically Greek. 
Although not every allegorical passage in 
the Iliad and Odyssey has been considered in 
the foregoing pages,® still perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate that, despite the supe- 
rior contempt with which Theagenes of 
Rhegium and his successors have been treated 
by the majority of modern critics, there was 
after all some warrant in fact for their attempt 
to perceive veiled meanings in the Homeric 
poems. Homer actually is occasionally alle- 
gorical; what is more, he herein resembles a 
number of other authors of the classical and 
pre-classical periods.** In Hesiod, for instance, 
the story of the two Strifes, the myth of Pan- 
dora, and the marriage of Zeus and Justice are 
obviously symbolical.*7 Some two hundred 
years later Alcaeus 30D offers the first exam- 
ple of the allegory of the ship of state in Eu- 
ropean literature. In the fifth century we find 
“more is meant than meets the ear” in several 
oracles recorded by Herodotus,** and in the 
activities of Kratos and Bia in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. Pindar likewise, it will 
be recalled, frequently says more than he 
seems to say: 
Within the quiver under my arm I have many 
swift shafts that to the wise have speech . . . (Ol. 
2.83-85). 
Plato’s myths are among the world’s best- 
known allegories; Xenophon’s narrative of the 
choice of Heracles (Mem. 2.1.21) is also figu- 
rative; and in post-classical times® literary 
symbolism became progressively more wide- 
spread, more sophisticated, and more com- 
plex.” 


When all is said, however, it is quite wrong 
to suppose that Homer is an allegorical poet in 
the same sense as Spenser or Dante, or even in 
the sense that Virgil is in certain passages in 
the Eclogues. Complex imagery is obviously an 
artistic impossibility in a long poem intended 
to be recited publicly rather than read pri- 
vately.“" Homer, therefore, employs allegory 
sparingly and in an unsustained, unsystematic 
fashion; his intention is seldom purely sym- 
bolical, and in almost all cases the hard, pre- 
cise, literal meaning of his words is vividly 
present to his mind. His allegory is in reality 
a mere figura: like the Homeric simile, it is an 
adornment occasionally employed for rhetori- 
cal effect; it need hardly be said that it is by 
no means a thoroughgoing literary method. 
The simplicity, clarity, and directness which 
are apparent on every page of the Odyssey and 
Iliad are, after al], incompatible with and in 
direct contrast to elaborate allegorical pres- 
entation; and Homer, in his avoidance of 
vagueness and shadowy obscurantism as in 
numerous other respects, exemplifies the best 
in the Hellenic spirit. 


Notes 


1 On the subject of allegory in general see G. Saints 
bury, A History of Criticism (New York, 1900), 1, 10- 
12, 67-70, 300-01, 392 ff.; J. Geffcken s. v. “*Allegory”™ in 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (New 
York, 1908); W. J. Courthope, A History of English 
Poetry (London, 1926), 1, chapter IX; and C. S. Lewis, 
The Allegory of Love (London, 1936), passim. 

2 Concerning the ancient allegorists mentioned in this 
paragraph cf. E. Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy, 
trans. S. F. Alleyne (London, 1881), 1, 372~73; E. Hatch, 
The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages Upon the Christ 
ian Church (London, 1891), 50-65; Th. Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, trans. Laurie Magnus (London, 1901), 1, 375, 
378 ff., 5°73 f.; and R. K. Hack, God in Greek Philosophy 
(Princeton, 1931), 67 f. 

3 Wolf (Proleg. ad Hom. 136) thus describes the 
method of the allegorical interpreters: Interpretatione 
sua corrigere fabulas atque ad physicam et moralem doc 
trinam suae aetatis accommodare, denique historias et 
reliqua fere omnia ad involucra exquisitae sapientiae tra 
here coeperunt. Cf. R. C. Jebb, Introduction to Homer 
(Boston, 1887), 89. Heraclitus, the author of the Quaes- 
tiones Homericae(S. 1 A.p.?), states the allegorists’ position 
quite explicitly in the second sentence of his little work: 
yap noéBnoer (i.e. “Ounpos), 
pnoe. Gomperz (op. cit., 1, 379) cites E. Renan, Histoire 
du Peuple d'Israel, v. 349: ““Before one determines to re 
ject the teachings of a cherished faith, one has recourse 
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to every kind of identification, even to the most untena- 
ble.” 

4 For allegory in Hesiod cf. R. K. Hack, op. cit., 28-29. 

5 The word a\Anyopia, as Rhys Roberts points out 
(Demetrius on Style (Cambridge, 1902), 264), does not 
occur before Philodemus and Cicero, unless the instances 
in Demetrius (§99, 100, 102, xrA.) are earlier; for drévoca 
see Xen. Symp. 3. 6, Plato, Rep. 2. 378D; cf. Plutarch de 
Aud. Poet. 2. 19E. 

6 Paul Valéry in his poem La Fausse Morte speaks of 
sleep as being a death which is “plus précieuse que la 
vie.” Cf. John Milton, First Prolusion, sub fin.: Et certe 
quid aliud est somnus quam mortis imago et simulach- 
rum? Hinc Homero Mors et Somnus gemelli sunt, uno 
generati conceptu, uno partu editi. Similar simple alle- 
gories of relationship are common in Greek literature; cf. 
Hesiod Theog. 901; Pindar Ol. 13.10; Aeschylus Ag. 766 
f.; Solon fr. 8; Theognis 153; Herodotus 6.86.2, 8.77; 
Epicharmus fr. 150. 

7 de Sub. 9. 

8 “Apns: mpoOupia Tod 6 Beds 
is the allegorizing gloss of one of the scholiasts ad loc. 

9 The passage is perfectly well understood by Hera- 
clitus (Quaest. Hom. 29). It is instructive to compare 
Eris with Virgil's Fama (Aen. 4. 173 ff.), a similar 
monster, but vastly less effective, with her wings and 
innumerable mouths, tongues, ears, and sleepless eyes. 
(The poet excuses himself with a mirabile dictu.) Homer 
knows just how far personification may be carried be- 
fore it becomes comic. 

10 Eris is also depicted allegorically in Iliad 5.518, 
5.740, 11.3, and 20.48, besides passages cited above. In 
11.3 she is sent as a herald to stir up the fight. Compare 
her role here with that of Mars in Statius’ Thebaid as 
described by C. S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 50 f. 

1 Some modern critics (e. g. Th. Gomperz, op. cit., 1, 
36 f.) have preferred to consider these personifications 
not as poetic creations but as part of the “‘primitive™ 
Homeric or pre-Homeric religion. The evidence is in- 
conclusive, despite numerous attempts to set aside the 
famous statement of Herodotus 2.53 [Hesiod and Homer] 
“These are they who taught the Greeks of the descent 
of the gods and gave to the gods their names and rank 
and arts, and indicated their outward form.” At all 
events, whether Homer got the personifications out of 
contemporary theology or out of his own head, they are 
partly allegorical. 

1 Or one of each; verse 528 is equivocal. Cf. the inter- 
pretation of this passage in Plato, Rep. 2. 379D. 

18 This characteristic of allegory is mentioned by De- 
metrius, de Elocutione 243. 

4 Not “Sin,” the translation of Walter Leaf (Compan- 
ion to the Iliad (London, 1892), 322). The term sin im- 
plies a more rigid and systematized theology than ex- 
isted among the Homeric Greeks. 

‘8 As R. K. Hack points out at some length (op. cit., 11 
f.), the essence of godhead is power. Cf. Od. 10.305-6. 

16 Plato (Sympos. 195D) makes Agathon explain the 
axhérns of Até’s feet as being due to her habit of walking 
on the heads of men; he admits, however, that some 
human skulls are hard enough. 


17 Até’s swiftness, implicit in the words xar’ avdpv 
kpaara Baive (v.93 above), is explicitly mentioned in 
Iliad 9.505. Heraclitus’ comment upon this hemistich is 
interesting: d\oyiorou yap bro ews ds Eri 
décxiay terac (Quaest. Homeric. 37). 

18 Observe that the allegory of Até is followed by the 
story of Hera’s tricking of Zeus (5.95 ff.), a specific ex- 
ample of the “‘power” of folly, just as the allegory of the 
Litai (Iliad 9.502) is followed by the edifying tale of 
Meleager (9.527 ff.), an instance of the inadvisability of 
disregarding prayers. 

19 It is possible that Homer intended the obscurity of 
the description to add to the impressiveness of Phoenix’ 
words. Cf. Demetrius de Elocutione 100-101. 

20 Demetrius, however, offers (de Elocutione 7) an- 
other explanation. 

21 Heraclitus Quaest. Homeric. 37. 

22 F. g. the New Testament story of the sowing of the 
seed, Luke 8.5. 

%3 E. g. the story of the unforgiving servant, Matthew 
18.23. 

Cf. Iliad. 9.527 f. 

26 See Aristotle's interesting discussion of the use of 
mwapadeyua as a literary device in Rhet. 2.20. 

26 | observe that Professor Werner Jaeger also makes 
use of the term paradeigma in his discussion of Homeric 
areté; cf. Paideia®, trans. Gilbert Highet (New York, 
1945), 1, 27-34. 

27 Livy points out the moral significance of history in 
a well-known passage in his preface: Hoc illud est praeci- 
pue in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te 
exempli documenta in inlustri posita monumento intueri, 
inde tibi tuaeque rei publicae quod imitere capias, inde 
foedum inceptu, foedum exitu quod vites (Praef. 10). 

28 Inst. Orat. 8.6.52. 

29 Homer introduces several other exempla of this sort 
into the Iliad; cf. for example the tale of Lycurgus, which 
is put into the mouth of Diomede (6.130 ff.), and Achil- 
les’ narrative concerning Niobe (24.602 ff.). 

In Hesiod, by a similar etymological process, the 
names of various deities suggest certain myths concern- 
ing them; Aphrodite is explained as the goddess born 
from the foam (agpés, Theog. 191) and the Titans as those 
who “strained (riraivovras, Theog. 209) and in their pre- 
sumption did a fearful deed.’ Homer reverses the proc- 
ess in the case of the goddess Calypso, who received her 
name either from the fact that she concealed Odysseus 
in Ogygia for seven years, or, more probably, because 
she dwells ‘afar off” Od. 7.244) and “neither 
gods nor mortal men associate with her” (Od. 7.247). 

31 As ‘‘Longinus” remarks (de Sub. 31), 7d 5é ovr 
45n mordrepov. To put the idea more simply, ivory is 
deceptively beautiful (cf. Moby Dick, the white whale) 
whereas horn is deceptively ugly. 

An odd explanation of the symbolism of the present 
passage occurs in Tertullian de An. 46 and is echoed by 
Eustathius and the Homeric scholiasts ad loc.: Perspicere 
est enim, inquiunt, per cornu, ebur autem caecum est. 
Ivory, however, although caecum or opaque, is scarcely 
the type of opacity, nor is horn particularly transparent. 

8 One of the Ambrosian scholiasts (ad. xii. 49) in- 
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terprets them differently. yuvaixes OeAxtixal kal 

33 Although Socrates, in Xenophon Mem. 1.3.7, main- 
tains that Hermes is the symbol of reason and education, 
as Circe is the symbol of seductive pleasure. 

% Circe is the model for several allegorical enchant- 
resses who appear in the court epics of the Renaissance, 
e. g. the Armida of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and 
Alcina, who appears in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and 
also in Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. Cf. Spenser's 
witch Acrasia (F. 9. 1. 12.85): “These seeming beasts 
are men indeed / Whom this Enchauntresse hath trans- 
formed thus / Whylome here lovers, which her lusts did 
feed, / Now turned into figures hideous, / According to 
their minds like monstruous./ Sad end (quoth he) of 
life intemperate, / And mournefull meed of ioyes delici- 
ous.’ Milton's Comus, son of Circe, his Mother 
at her mighty Art / Off ring to every weary Traveller / 
His orient liquor . . . / (For most do taste through fond 
intemperate thirst) / Soon as the Potion works, their 
human count’nance,/ Th'express resemblance of the 
gods, is chang'd / Into some brutish form of Wolf or 
Bear / jand they] all their friends and native home for- 
get / Toroll with pleasure in a sensual sty,” Comus 63- 
77. An allegoricai interpretation of the Circe episode is 
implicit in James Joyce's Ulysses; cf. Edmund Wilson, 
Axel’s Castle (N. Y., 1931), 196. 

35 Perhaps there are other allegories in the ’AXxivov 
arddoya. Cf. Heraclitus Quaestiones Homericae 70. 
Hatch (op. cit., 64) mentions an anonymous treatise 
Fabulae aliquot Homericae de Ulixis erroribus ethice 
explicatae, ed. J. Columbus, Leiden, 1745. 

36 Ut pictura poesis: a vein of formal symbolism in 
Greek art parallels that of allegory in Greck literature. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous example of such symbol- 
ism is the celebrated representation of the Apotheosis of 
Homer now in the British Museum, where the poet is 

surrounded by figures representing the Iliad, the Odys- 
sey, Myth, History, Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, Virtue, 
Nature, Faith, Memory, Time, Wisdom, and the World. 
Cephisodotus’ statue of Eirene nursing Plutus and Apel- 
les’ picture of Calumny attended by Ignorance, Suspi- 
cion and others, are simpler examples of the same sort of 
thing. 

37 Two Strifes, W. D. 11-26; Pandora, W. D. 54-104, 
especially 94-104 (the de:cription of Hope and the jar 
of evils); Zeus and Justice, Theog. 901-06. The offspring 
of this marriage are Good Order, Law, the Seasons, Peace, 
and the Fates. Hesiod extends and develops the alle- 
gorical method already existing in Homer, as a compari- 
son of W. D. 11-26 with Iliad 4.439 ff. will show; but 


Homer uses allegory especially to inculcate ethical 
truths, whereas Hesiod is more interested in explaining 
origins (cf., however, the ethical tales of the dragging 
away of Justice, W. D. 220 ff., the complaint of Dike to 
Zeus, W. D. 256 ff., and the steep path to virtue, W. D, 
287 ff.). Being a didactic poet, Hesiod for the most part 
utters his allegories in propria persona, while in Homer 
they are usually put in the mouths of one of the heroes 
or heroines. 

38 8.77 (““Bacis’’) and 6.86.2 (Delphi). The tone of the 
latter is Hesiodic (cf. How and Wells ad loc.), and Jeb 
(The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry 
(Boston, 1897), 89-90) has accordingly suggested that 
Hesiod’s theology may have been of Delphic inspiration; 
but surely a simpler and more probable explanation of 
this and similar verbal correspondences is that the poets 
of the oracle wrote in the stylistic tradition of the school 
of Hesiod. 

39 For interesting examples of sustained allegory in 
Lucian see Somnium 5 ff., Menippus 16 f., Timon 13 ff, 
Piscator 13 ff., Charon 15 ff. There is a good account of 
allegorical interpretation in Philo and the early Christian 
exegetes in Hatch, op. cit. 65 ff. On Stoic allegory see 
Geffcken, loc. cit., 328B f. Perhaps reference should be 
made here to the curious work of the Neoplatonist Por. 
phyry, de Antro Nympharvm, in which the author ex 
plains the grotto of the Naiads of Ithaca (Od. 13.102 
ff.) as an allegory of the world. The Naiads represent the 
souls of men, waiting in their cave until it is time for 
them to be joined to the bodies they are fated to dwell 
in during their sojourn on earth. 

40 Allegory is perhaps even commoner in Latin litera 
ture than in Greek, owing to the Romans’ fondness for 
personifying abstractions. Some of the more interesting 
Latin allegories are: the prologue of Plautus’ Trinum- 
mus; Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis; Livy's fable of the 
belly and the members (2.32); the description of Fama 
in Aeneid 4, and Virgil's First Eclogue; Horace’s cele 
brated O Navis referent (C. 1.14; cf. on this ode Quin- 
tilian Inst. 8.6.44); numerous passages in Ovid's Meta 
morphoses (e. g. 11.592 ff.); Apuleius’ Cupid and Psyche; 
Martianus Capella’s Marriage of Mercury and Philol- 
ogy; the two cities in Augustine's de Civitate Dei; and 
the personification of Philosophy in Boethius’ Conso 
latio. For an interesting discussion of several allegorical 
passages in Statius, Seneca, and some others see CS. 
Lewis, op. cit., chapter 11, sections 2 and 3, especially pp. 
49-56 and 63-64. 

41 Cf. §. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley, 
1938), Pp. 74. 


———lJn May 
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Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


CICERO AS “SMALL LATINE” 


HE current movie version of Hamlet 

will doubtless bring numerous little- 
read and perhaps even dusty volumes of 
Shakspere off the shelf. Some will, perhaps, 
reread the play ahead of time at home while 
others will go home from the theatre to com- 
pare notes with the text. For my own part, I 
find the enjoyment of any stage or screen pres- 
entation of Shakspere greatly heightened by a 
fresh reading of the play in anticipation. In 
rereading Hamlet this time I was brought up 
short at lines 200-201 of Act III, Scene ii, in 
the play within the play, where the player 
king grants the player queen's sincerity in 
abhorring the thought of second marriage 
after his death but doubts the steadfastness of 
of her purpose. The lines in question speak of 
purpose 

Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree, 
But fall unshaken when they mellow be. 


It was not the shift from singular to plural, 
from sticks to fall, that caught my attention 
so much as a vague familiarity of phraseology 
in the simile. 

There could be no question about it, the 
thought expressed by these lines was essen- 
tially the same as that of an ancient epigram. 
About ten years ago, in a discussion of the 
Latin Altercatio Hadriani et Epicteti, I had 
commented at length on the answer to the 
33rd question of that dialogue: 

H. Quid est homo?—E. Pomo similis: Poma ut in 
arboribus pendent, sic sunt et corpora nostra, aut 


matura cadunt, aut cito acerba ruunt.! 


The text of the epigram is as corrupt as that 
of the rest of this popular dialogue, but it is 
pretty obvious that it was originally in verse 
and it can easily be restored to couplet form: 
Poma ut in arboribus pendent, sic corpora nostra 


aut matura cadunt, aut cito acerba ruunt. 


At the time I was able to cite four parallel but 
variant versions of the epigram, two from in- 


scriptions, one of which was datable to the 
second century. The latest appearance I knew 
was in the Gesta Romanorum where it was 
given in much altered and expanded form. 
Since then I have recognized a much earlier 
occurrence of the sententia in Cicero's de 
Senectute, 71. There, in comparing death in 
youth with death in old age, he says: 


quasi poma ex arboribus, cruda si sunt, vix evel- 
luntur, si matura et cocta, decidunt, sic vitam 
adulescentibus vis aufert, senibus maturitas. 


So far I know of no source from which Cicero 
might have drawn the simile. The commenta- 
tors, however, note the archaic flavor of the 
use of quasi, and he may well have drawn it 
from some of the older poets. In any case I see 
no means of determining the exact relation- 
ship between this passage and the popular 
forms of the epigram. 

To return to the lines from Hamlet, their 
similarity to Cicero’s words is inescapable, 
even though the object of the comparison is 
quite different, and there cannot be much 
question of Shakspere’s indebtedness. Turn- 
ing to T. W. Baldwin’s two volumes on 
William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke® and finding no reference to this pas- 
sage, I wrote to Professor Baldwin himself. 
He was kind enough to reply at length and I 
quote, with his kind permission, from the let- 
ter: 


The lines in Hamlet look so innocently natural 
that we have not related them to the centuries- 
old commonplace on which they are obviously 
based, as the stiff, sentential setting would itself 
indicate. Some think Shakspere was using an old 
play here; others think he was almost burlesque- 
ing an old play, etc., so that there is some question 
whether the lines actually were written by Shak- 
spere himself. 


The commentators have been puzzled by the 
shift from singular to plural and by the ques- 
tionable appropriateness of the lines as a de, 
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scription of purpose. The reason for the latter 
will now be evident, and I should suspect that 
the change in number is also to be explained as 
an imperfect adaptation of the simile to its 
new context, whether that fault is to be at- 
tributed to Shakspere or to his hypothetical 
model. 

There remains a question as to what was the 
immediate source of the thought expressed in 
the lines. Shakspere could have had it direct 
from the de Senectute which, as Professor 
Baldwin points out to me, “was thoroughly 
drilled in the grammar school of Shakspere’s 
day.” The passage in question is, however, 
also to be found in the collection Ciceronis 
Sententiae* which was also a “fundamental 
grammar school text.” Of this collection Pro- 
fessor Baldwin has written:* “Shakspere uses 
several items to be found in the Ciceronis Sen- 
tentiae, but there is nothing to show conclu- 
sively that any one of the items is from that 
collection and from no other source.” This 
question I must leave to those who are quali- 
fied to consider it. 

Finally, Professor Baldwin also acutely 
points out a possible echo of our simile in Lear 
V, ii, 9-11, in Edgar’s famous speech to his 
blinded father who would welcome death: 

Men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


I can only remark that the juxtaposition of the 
Ciceronian sententia and these lines gives a 


strong significance to the word ripeness. This 
would turn the simile into a bold metaphor. If 
the learned members of the audience were ex- 
pected to catch such a fuller significance in the 
word, the commonplace must have been very 
familiar indeed. In any case the context of old 
age and death would here favor a recollection 
of the Ciceronian passage. Beyond that I must 
again defer to the Elizabethans. 

It needs, however, no longer be a matter for 
surprise for anyone to find Shakspere drawing 
a well expressed thought from his “small 
Latine,” and the identification of his source 
in this instance only adds one more bit of evi- 
dence to the already impressive array of proof 
that Johnson's phrase must be interpreted in 
the full light of an understanding of Johnson's 
frame of reference. What is perhaps more fas- 
cinating is the survival of our Ciceronian epi- 
gram in literary and sub-literary, but recog- 
nizable, form from at least the first century be- 
fore Christ to the early seventeenth century 
of our own era. 

Lioyp W. Daty 

University of Pennsylvania 


Nores 


1‘*Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti Philoso- 
phi” Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 24 (1939) 
Nos, 1-2. For the text see p. 105 and for my comment 
p. 88 f. 

2 University of Illinois Press, 1944. 

3 E.g. Ciceronis, Demosthenis, ac Terentii Dogmata 
Philosophica. Antwerp, 1582, p. 221. 

4 Small Latine, 1, 705. 


“We See By THE Papers” 
(Continued from Page 422) 


if his whole speech were to be translated into 
Latin. In fact, he might be able to add a few choice 
epithets from a close study of Cicero's Philippics.” 
The conclusion: If the use of Latin as a universal 
auxiliary tongue is to be seriously proposed, “que 
messieurs les latinistes le commencent.” 


LaTIN’s UNIVERSALITY is illustrated in an item from 
the New York Times of February 6, sent us by 
Professor Eunice Kraft of Western Michigan Col- 
lege. The University of Virginia received a com- 
memorative medallion from Charles University in 


Prague celebrating its 6ooth anniversary, with a 
letter of transmittal in “Ciceronian Latin.” Vir- 
ginia sent its acceptance and thanks in “impecca- 
ble Latin,” the correspondent assures us. The 
peccant quotations in the newspaper may pre- 
sumably be attributed to peccable printers and 
proofreaders. E.g., “Universitas Carolina per tot 
anon (sic) aetate et honors (sic) admiranda.” 
“Scribemabmus (sic).”” 


ON THE BASIS OF NUMBERS Of students, Latin ap- 
pears to be a more likely candidate for universality 
than any other foreign language taught in our 
schools. A report by the State Department of 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PORTABLE GREEK READER 


W. H. Aupen, The Portable Greek Reader, 
selected, edited, with an introduction: 
New York, Viking Press (1948). Pp. x+ 
726. $2.00. 


READERS OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL will 
hope that the reputation of both the Viking 
Portable Series and Auden will recommend 
this new anthology of Greek literature in 
translation to its intended customer, the 
“average modern reader” (p. 6). What is the 
right way to introduce this great beast to 
Greek literature? Auden believes that “if 
Greek literature has to be read in translation, 
then the approach can no longer be an aes- 
thetic one” (p. 4); “the average modern reader 
is going to find that a historical and anthro- 
pological approach is more fruitful” (p. 6). 
Auden’s selections are therefore designed to 
form “an introduction to Greek culture rather 
than to Greek literature” (p. 6). The selections 
are organized under five main headings—Cos- 
mogonies and Cosmologies, The Hero, Na- 
ture, Man, Society—and the reader is invited 
to view the material thus presented “as inter- 
related parts of one complete and unique cul- 
ture” (p. 6). 

The oddity of Auden’s conception does 
not lie in his adoption of a historical and an- 
thropological approach, although the argu- 
ments by which he justifies his position are 
open to question; Auden seems to assume that 
the “aesthetic” and “historical and anthro- 
pological” approaches are mutually exclusive 
alternatives, and that all the aesthetic quali- 
ties of Greek literature are lost in translation. 
The real oddity lies in Auden’s conception of 
what a historical and anthropological approach 
means. The Viking Portable Faulkner has 
demonstrated the validity and effectiveness of 
this approach as a principle of selection. The 
Greek Reader achieves no such result. This 
failure is primarily due to inconsistency and 
superficiality in the editor’s conception of his- 
tory and anthropology. In the introduction 


the appeal to the reader to view the selections 
as “interrelated parts of one complete and 
unique culture” (p. 6) stands uneasily juxta- 
posed with a recognition of the “great variety 
of forms of social organization” (p. 9) in Greek 
life, and with a sketch of the profound changes 
in Greek culture from Homer to the Hellenis- 
tic age (pp. 10-16). In the selection and organ- 
ization of the readings no recognition is made 
of the variety within Greek culture; for ex- 
ample, no attempt is made to illustrate even 
the elementary contrast between Spartan and 
Athenian mentality. The historical evolution 
of Greek culture gets very cavalier attention: 
the topical system of organization scatters the 
selections from the same cultural epoch (e.g. 
the fifth century B.c.) all over the place. Even 
within Auden’s topics the material is in no 
case presented in historical order. A pathetic 
“chronological outline of classical Greek civili- 
zation” is included in the introduction—pa- 
thetic because of the contrast between its 
historical pretensions and the unhistorical 
presentation of the readings; pathetic also 
because of its painstaking catalog of persons 
and events which are not mentioned any- 
where in the readings and which mean noth- 
ing to the “average modern reader.” 

From Auden’s organization it is apparent 
that for him the “historical and anthropologi- 
cal approach” means trying to see “all aspect 
of Greek activity . . . as interrelated parts of 
one complete and unique culture.” The at- 
tempt to see Greek culture from Homer to 
Galen as a unity is, to say the least, a danger- 
ous enterprise. It leads as perceptive and well- 
informed a person as Auden to combine in his 
introduction stimulating observations, meta- 
physical conundrums in characteristic oracu- 
lar vein, and generalizations which any expert 
historian weuld regard as definitely mislead- 
ing. In my opinion the conscience of the 
expert historian and the understanding of the 
average modern reader would both be better 
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satisfied by a selection and organization which 
first of all distinguished at least some of the 
main periods in Greek cultural history, and 
then attempted to show the interrelationship 
of different aspects of Greek activity in each 
of those periods. 

If one grants the editor's fundamental 
premises, the selections are mostly good. The 
weakest sections are those on Man and So- 
ciety. The section on Man peters out in a 
strange relapse to an “aesthetic” organization 
according to literary form. In the section on 
Society the selections all illustrate in one way 
or another the reaction against the Athenian 
experiment in democracy: the other side 
could have been shown so easily in Pericles’ 
Funeral Speech or Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens. The section on Nature can be criti- 
cized for identifying Greek physics with 
Aristotelian physics: a selection from Archi- 
medes might well have replaced one of the 
two selections from Aristotle. 

Some individual selections can be criticized 
on the ground of their unintelligibility to the 
modern reader in the form in which they are 
presented. This applies to the absurd effort 
to condense Thucydides’ climactic narrative 
of the Sicilian expedition into seventy pages; 
it also applies to the majority of the one hun- 
dred and thirty fragments of Heraclitus, and 


PLATO'S LETTERS 


Buuck, R. S., ed., Plato’s Seventh and Eighth 
Letters (Pitt Press Series): Cambridge, The 
University Press (1948). Pp. 188. $1.75. 


THIS WELCOME LITTLE VOLUME presents in 
handy form the Greek text of Plato’s Seventh 
and Eighth Letters, with a generous commen- 
tary (pp. 73-163) on the text, and an intro- 
duction and appendices that deal in summary 
but adequate fashion with the various prob- 
lems a reader encounters in endeavoring to 
understand the Platonic letters, and these two 
in particular. The author seems well ac- 
quainted with the voluminousliterature on the 
Platonic letters that has appeared during the 
past thirty-five years, and that has had for its 
assured result the reinstatement of Letters VII 


to the meaningless presentation of Euclid in 
the form of a list of definitions and common 
notions taken from Books VII, I, and V (in 
that order). 

The publisher's jacket claims that the 
“best” English translations have been used. 
If “best” means most intelligible to the mod- 
ern reader, Ernest Barker’s translation of the 
Politics should have been used instead of that 
of Ross. If “best” means truest to the spirit 
of the original, Auden’s use of Murray’s 
translation of the Bacchae, Pope's Iliad, and 
Jowetts’ Plato is open to objection. 

Whether the Greek Reader succeeds or fails 
in its purpose, the teacher who needs good 
translations in a cheap edition will feel that 
the book is more than justified by two items. 
One is a new and good prose translation of 
Aristophanes’ Birds; no acknowledgment for 
the translation is given so 1 presume it is by 
Auden himself. The other is George Thom- 
son’s translation of the Oresteia, complete, 
except for one page skipped by the printer, 
unfortunately at a crucial point in the 
Choephoroe (compare Greek Reader, p. 331 
with G. Thomson, Oresteia, Vol. I, pp. 265- 


269). 
Norman O. Brown 
Wesleyan University 


and VIII as authentic writings of Plato. Be- 
cause of the bearing of these compositions 
upon almost all aspects of Plato's life and 
thought, it is good that they are now made 
available in a form which will make it possible 
even for undergraduates (such seems to be the 
editor's intention) to become acquainted with 
them. Two maps, one of Sicily and Southern 
Italy, and one of Syracuse, and an English and 
a Greek index, add to the usefulness of this 
edition for school purposes. 

The chief contribution made by this vol- 
ume lies in the lengthy commentary on the 
text. Howald’s and Novotny’s commentaries 
are, I believe, its only predecessors. Of these 
the former is in German, the latter in Latin, 
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and both are now difficult to obtain. Though 
four English translations have appeared with- 
in this century, no full scale commentary in 
English has previously appeared. The text of 
these letters is difficult and requires a com- 
mentary. Bluck’s notes are judiciously chosen, 
and show a rich understanding both of Plato's 
thought and of his stylistic habits. The text 
used is Burnet’s, with certain considerable 
alterations. The most important of these in 
my judgment is the elimination of the lacuna 
marked in Burnet’s text between rp@rov and 
trata Tabry in 332d. Bluck succeeds in explain- 
ing the text without the assumption of a la- 
cuna, and without resorting to the dubious 
variant émi radra found in certain late manu- 
scripts. Bluck gives us a new suggestion for 
reconstructing the evidently corrupt text of 
335 (ols cuvererar . . . cvvepédxew) which has 
the merit of simplicity, as he claims, but re- 
moves the awkwardness involved in the po- 
sition of #v (Burnet’s text) at the expense of an 
equally awkward avayxaiov. In my opinion 
neither Bluck’s suggestion, nor any of the half- 
dozen others, that have been offered, is satis- 
factory. The solution of this problem is still 
to find. Bluck’s interpretation of meuxdros 
(343e) as referring to the teacher, rather than 
the object of knowledge, is contrary to the 
views of all commentators, I believe, except 
himself and Hackforth. The usual interpre- 
tation, besides being grammatically more nat- 
ural, seems to me well confirmed by the dou- 
ble recurrence, a few lines later, of the parallel 
between learner and object of knowledge: rév 
uh Tod mpayyaros (344a) and 
oroviatos Tav bvTuv orrovdaiwy (344C). 

There are several problems connected with 
the interpretation of these letters about which 
discussion will probably never be ended. One 
of them is the identity of the son of Dion men- 
tioned in the Eighth Letter as one of three 
joint kings to be put at the head of a proposed 
constitutional government. Bluck rejects 
Post’s suggestion that Plato was referring to 
the posthumous son of Dion, who would be 
an infant at the time of this writing, and 
agrees with practically all other commentators 
that Plato meant Dion's other son, Hippari- 
nus, otherwise known as Aretaeus. But ac- 


cording to both Plutarch and Nepos, this son 
had committed suicide before Dion's death, 
and if this is true, Plato was obviously unin- 
formed. Bluck argues at length against me for 
questioning and rejecting the story of the sui- 
cide, and concludes that Plato had not heard 
of this tragic event when he wrote this letter. 
I wish that Bluck had recognized that Pas- 
quali, and before him Egermann, have judged, 
as I do, that the story of this suicide is a fabri- 
cation. Pasquali’s discussion (Le Lettere di 
Platone, p. 26) should also have removed an- 
other of Bluck’s difficulties, viz. Plato's failure 
to mention Dion's son by name in this letter. 
Presumably this son was named Hipparinus 
after his grandfather, according to the well 
known Greek custom, but the nickname 
Aretaeus (from his mother, Arete) was given 
him to avoid confusion between him and Hip- 
parinus, the son of Dionysius I. Now in the 
solemn context of the Eighth Letter Plato 
would hardly use the nickname, and in any 
case identification would not be necessary, 
since there was only one son of Dion (except 
for the posthumous son, then an infant); 
whereas itwas necessary to designate by name 
Hipparinus the son of Dionysius, to distin- 
guish him from the other sons of Dionysius. 

Bluck’s introduction and commentary are 
particularly to be commended for the painstak- 
ing analysis they give of the motives evident 
in the composition of these letters. The nature 
and structure of the Seventh is especially dif- 
ficult to understand without some such in- 
sight as Bluck gives us into the complications 
of the situation for which Plato wrote and the 
complexity of his own purposes. It hardly 
needs to be said that this letter is a precious 
document just because it permits us this in- 
timate view of Plato's character and purposes. 
Nowhere in the dialogues does Plato's confi- 
dence in philosophy as the guide of life and 
the salvation of states stand out more clearly 
than it does here. 

There is a special reason why the Letters 
should be read today by anyone who thinks 
of speaking or writing about Plato’s political 
views. It has become almost the fashion lately 
to brand Plato as the high priest of political 
reaction, the philosophical sire of totalitarian 
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ism. No one who reads the Letters can hold 
such an opinion without considerable reserva- 
tions. The recurring theme of Plato's advice 
to the followers of Dion is the necessity for 
constitutional government, i.e. the rule of law 
binding upon rulers and subjects alike. This 
doctrine simply repeats, in a practical setting, 
the teaching of the Statesman and the Laws; 
but its fundamental import is brought more 


APHRODITE-VENUS 


Lucas, F. L., Aphrodite: the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite and the Pervigilium Veneris: 
Cambridge, at the University Press; New 
York, The Macmillan Company (1948). 
Pp. vii+53. $2.25. 


Tue Gonpess oF Love represents some of the 
essential features of a religious view of man in 
nature which was shared by many Greeks in 
many generations and, transplanted, flour- 
ished in the Roman world, only to be officially 
banished when “God is love” supplanted the 
doctrine that love is a god. Nature’s creative 
forces were celebrated in myths and attend- 
ant rituals of such gods as Dionysus, Demeter, 
and Aphrodite, normally without embarrass- 
ment and without excess of license. Thus it is 
that the two minor poems presented in this 
book receive together a significance which has 
not always been accorded them separately. 
Possibly a thousand years apart in time, they 
are tributes of devotion to the queen of all 
life at the dawn and the twilight of classical 
antiquity. 

Dawn and twilight shadows have ob- 
scured the authors of both poems; and there 
are other points of resemblance between them 
which the editor-translator has not pushed 
too far. Each celebrates Aphrodite or Venus 
as the source of life and generative power for 
men and all living things. The Greek hymn 

states that among the gods only Athene, 

Artemis, and Hestia can resist the spell of 
Aphrodite; in the Latin poem Diana is warned 

to stay away from the woods during the three 

nights of Venus’ revels. The earlier work nar- 

rates the mating of Aphrodite with Anchises 


GLENN R. MORROW 


vividly to our attention in the Letters, be 
cause of the concrete historical situation to 
which it is applied. Bluck’s introduction and 
notes emphasize admirably this character of 
Plato's political teaching. Henceforth there 
will be even Jess excuse for tendentious mis- 
representations oi Plato's politics. 
Gienn R. Morrow 
University of Pennsylvania 


on Mount Ida and foretells the greatness of 
Aeneas and his descendants. The later one 
traces the coming of Aeneas to Italy and 
Venus’ tutelage over his line down to “pa- 
trem... et nepotem Caesarem.” And their 
difference is as interesting as their similarity. 
The one preserves traces of the Homeric 
epics, on whose heels it follows: the other 
foreshadows, in language, meter, and mystical 
tone, the Middle Ages, at whose threshold it 
waits. 

This volume contains the respective Greek 
and Latin texts with parallel translations on 
facing pages, each poem equipped with brief 
introduction and notes. It is very accurately 
and attractively printed. 

The translations* are as successful as can 
be expected for two such elusive gems of 
poetry. The Hymn to Aphrodite, with its pre- 
ponderance of narrative, is perhaps the easier 
to capture. The verses rhyme, as they must to 
be as normal as the Greek, and in their length 
and freedom they may be thought to approach 
the dimensions, if not the more subtle quali- 
ties, of the hexameter. Lines 79-112, passim, 
must surely have inspired Vergil in Aeneid 
1.314, ff. 

Then Zeus-born Aphrodite stepped forward and 
drew near, 

Changed to the form and stature of a young un 
wedded maid, 

Lest his eyes discern her godhead and the hero 
grow afraid. 


* “Originally published in limited editions by the 
Golden Cockerel Press in 1948 and 1939 respectively.” 
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“Hail to Thee, Queen, whoe’er Thou art among 
the Blessed in Heaven! 

Whether the bright-eyed Pallas, or Themis high 
of heart, 

Or Leto, or Aphrodite, or Artemis Thou art... ™ 


Then the Aegis-bearer’s daughter, Aphrodite, 
made reply: 

“Nay, Anchises, noblest of men that are born of 
earth, 

Why liken me to a Goddess? Mine is no Heavenly 
birth. 

Iam but a mortal woman, that of earthly mother 


There are 272 lines of translation to 289 of the 
Greek. 

The version of the Pervigilium Veneris 
matches the original practically line for line, 


MEDIEVAL PRIMITIVISM 


Boas, Georce, Essays on Primitivism and Re- 
lated Ideas in the Middle Ages: Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press (1948). Pp. xii 
+227. $4.50. 

PrimitivisM, in the sense here intended, is 
always the concomitant and, to some extent, 
the product of a relatively advanced culture. 
The true savage, whatever his habitat, exists 
only in the present, incapable of forming or 
comprehending the concept of history; it is 
the participant in civilization who, aware of 
his own culture and responsive to the tensions 
of historical consciousness, asks himself 
whether he is living in an age of decadence. 
He thus proposes to himself what is probably 
the most complex equation which the human 
mind has ever attempted to solve, and it is not 
astonishing that he should frequently be 
tempted by so radical a simplification of the 
problem as primitivism, the belief that his 
culture is in itself a kind of decadence, and 
that mankind was most fortunate when least 
civilized. Primitivism, as we find it in litera- 
ture, includes, of course, more than sensa- 
tional expressions of political theory, and may 
range from the tragic despair of an age of 
catastrophe when altera iam teritur bellis 
civilibus aetas, to a poetic fiction used only to 


and the beautiful trochaic verse, 


Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique amavit 
cras amet, 


is rendered by its metrical equivalent. Lines 
7-12— 
Loveless hearts shall love tomorrow, hearts that 
have loved shall love once more. 
She it is that paints the springtide, flower-be- 
jewelled, purple drest, 
She that swells the young bud’s bosom with 
low whispers from the west, 
Till it breaks in balmy blossom; She that in the 
wake of night, 
O’er the fields where darkness flung them, 
spreads the dewdrops’ liquid light. 


W.CS. 


provide a setting for graceful and elegant 
idylls and the artificial simplicities that appeal 
to a highly refined taste. 

When Arthur O. Lovejoy and the author 
of the present volume published their elabo- 
rate, well-documented, and yet concise study 
of Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(Baltimore, 1935), they regarded it as the first 
in a series which was to trace the develop- 
ment and survey the applications of primi- 
tivism down to modern times. All who have 
used the earlier volume will regret to learn 
from its pendant that the project has been 
abandoned and is terminated by this partial 
publication of materials, admittedly incom- 
plete, which had been assembled for the sec- 
ond volume. One wonders, however, whether 
these essays are not more comprehensive—at 
least in presentation of significant ideas, if not 
in citation of deservedly obscure writers who 
may have used them—than Boas’ modest and 
melancholy preface would suggest. 

Mediaeval thought was not hospitable to 
primitivism, primarily because, as the author 
points out, Christian doctrine, which prem- 
ised both an original Fall of Man and a recent 
Messianic Redemption, virtually precluded 
any hypothesis that early men were superior 
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in either virtue or felicity to the “moderns” 
who had been saved by the divine sacrifice. 
To this, three ancillary causes might have 
been added: (1) belief in a continual miracu- 
lous intervention in human affairs destroys 
the concept of historical causality; (2) the 
exigencies of Christian polemic in the last 
days of the Roman Empire made it necessary 
to maintain against pagan critics the desperate 
thesis of Orosius that the present was far hap- 
pier than the past—praeteritos dies tanto 
atrocius miseros ['] quanto longius a remedio 
verae religionis alienos;' (3) Mediaeval man, 
dwelling among the ruins, architectural and 
intellectual, of a civilization great beyond his 
understanding, had no occasion to fancy him- 
self, as the primitivist usually does, a victim of 
too elaborate a culture. 

In this volume are collected the views of 
Jewish and Christian writers, from Philo 
Judaeus to Columbus, on the condition of 
early mankind, divine plans for human his- 
tory, anti-intellectualism, the use of Nature as 
a criterion of human conduct, the Noble 
Savage, and the Earthly Paradise. Unfortu- 
nately departing from the practice of the ear- 
lier volume, Boas translates passages from the 
various authors without quoting them—a pro 
cedure which not only renders consultation of 
the volume less convenient (particularly for 
scholars who are not classicists), but even 
creates in one or two places a puzzle where 
none should exist. Translating from the Alex- 
ander romance of the PseudoCallisthenes? a 
description of the idyllic life of the Brahmans, 
Boas writes: “When a woman has borne two 
children, the man no longer . . . consorts with 
his wife. They appoint substitutes for each 
other and pass the rest of their lives in conti- 
nence.” He conscientiously adds a note to the 
last sentence, “Just what this means, we do 
not know,” and offers some quite irrelevant 
comment on divorce in cases of sterility. In 
Miiller’s edition, which Boas uses, the text of 
the sentence reads: GAATAWY 
76 avriowua Tov &yKparebovra Biov. What 
is probably a better reading can be elicited 
from Miiller’s apparatus at the cost of no 
greater an emendation than that of restoring 
a rough breathing—oiv brép abrav ra avriowpua® 
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—but even without resort to the apparatus, 
the text is quite intelligible. It means: “they 
[i.e. the man and woman], in fact, when they 
have provided [by procreation] replacements 
for each other [i.e. the two children], exercise 
continence for the rest of their lives.” The 
point, of course, is that the Hindu sages are 
both so far above sensual indulgence that 
they reduce their sexual activity to the mini- 
mum necessary to maintain the race, and so 
wise that by this self-control they avoid the 
dangers of overpopulation.‘ 

In another passage the reader will un- 
justly suspect Boas’ translation, which merely 
reproduces, so far as is possible in a weaker 
language, the ambiguity of Philo Judaeus, 
who says that the rise and fall of empires is 
contrived by the Logos iva as wia modus 7 
Thy apiorny ayy 
Snuoxpariay.> This passage, which may be in- 
tentionally cryptic since Philo doubtless 
wished to avoid any offense to Roman sensi- 
bilities, calls for considerable commentary to 
elucidate both the strange concept of “de- 
mocracy,” for which I recall no precedent in 
the writers who are generally Philo’s sources, 
and the question, crucial in its relation to the 
subject of Boas’ book, whether we are to un- 
derstand that the divine purpose is continu- 
ously and uniformly realized in history, or 
that it is to be realized in some future Utopian 
era in which, after the fall of empires, all na- 
tions will dwell together in some kind of spon- 
taneous concord. 


While it is probable that a considerable 
amount of additional material could have been 
garnered from the levis turba of Mediaeval 
writers, the main outlines of Mediaeval 
thought on subjects related to primitivism 
are, we may suppose, adequately set forth in 
this well-written book.*® It is, at least, a valua- 
ble contribution to the history of an idea 
which is a prime, though sometimes unrecog- 
nized, constituent of some of the most influ 
ential superstitions of the present time, and 
which—if we may judge by the darkling per: 
spectives opened before us by the diverse 
philosophic methods of the authors of The 
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Climax of Civilization, La rebelién de las 
masas, and Der Untergang des Abendlandes’ 
—may well emerge in other guises in that fu- 
ture which no man can now contemplate with 
equanimity. 
Revito P. Oxtver 
University of Illinois 


Notes 


1 Historiae adversum paganos, prol. 14. The fact that 
Orosius could have propounded such a thesis after Alar- 
ic’s savages had for three days wandered with sword 
and torch through the desolate streets and marble halls 
of Rome, is an indication that the ancient world, like the 
victims of certain degenerative diseases known to medi- 
cal science, died in a coma. Reference to Orosius and the 
anti-pagan polemics would, incidentally, explain the 
shift of emphasis in St. Augustine, which Boas (p. 180) 
seems to regard as puzzling. 

2 Or, more correctly, as Boas should, perhaps, have 
noted, from the Pseudo-Palladian interpolation in the ro- 
mance. The episode does not occur in the earlier and 
shorter version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, most recently 
edited by Wilhelm Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni, 
Berlin, 1926. The Pseudo-Palladian interpolation also 
circulated as an independent work and, as such, was the 
source of the Latin De moribus Brachmanorum which 
falsely bears the name of St. Ambrose. The passage, of 
which I here discuss the version given by Boas on p. 


PARIS OF TROY 


Baker, Georce, Paris of Troy: Chicago and 
New York, ZiffDavis Publishing Co. 
(1947). Pp. 220. $2.75. 

Tuis 1s ONE of the best historical novels to 
come this reviewer's way in a long time. 
First published in England under the title 
Fidus Achates, it elicited the unqualified 
praise of English reviewers. These laudatory 
appraisals will occasion no surprise, for the 
author is superb at portraying graphically on 
the page the issues and personalities of the 
Trojan war. Legend, history, and myth are 
deftly interwoven in a series of episodes in- 
volving adventure, humor, satire, intrigue, 
and tender love. 

It is significant that this piece of work 
comes from the pen of a man who is not by 
profession a Classicist. A graduate of the 
Putney Art School in London, Mr. Baker is 
professionally a consulting engineer and an 


141, is, in Miiller’s edition of the longer version of the 
romance, 111, 9, 18-19. 

3 Cf. the readings of manuscripts B and C in m1, 6, 12, 
as reported in Miiller's apparatus. 

4 Concern over overpopulation seems to be an Occi- 
dental addition to the story; the other notion is, like so 
many elements in the narrative of which it is a part, the 
result of a misunderstanding of a Brahmanic rule; a brief 
account of the four d§ramas may be found in the appen- 
dix to my translation of the Mpcchakafiké (Urbana, 
1938) 223 f. 

5 Quod Deus immutabilis sit, 36, 1776. Boas, p. 7. 

6 Aside from an unfortunate lapse on p. 146 (“‘a Latin 
version of the letters by Pseudo-Alcuin were also in cir- 
culation”), I have noted only a few blemishes, for which 
the printer is probably responsible, such as the inexplica- 
ble hyphen consistently inserted in the name of Philo 
Judaeus passim, the odd use of a tilde instead of a macron 
to indicate long vowels wherever these are marked, and 
a very few misprints. 

7 The works of Ortega y Gasset and Spengler are too 
well known to require more specific citation, but, so far 
as I recall, I have not seen in any of the numerous con- 
temporary discussions of historionomic thought a refer- 
ence to the American economist, Correa Moylan Walsh, 
whose Climax of Civilization (3 vols., New York, 1917) 
was one of the earliest, and remains one of the most di- 
rect and cogent, studies of a subject which, if one may 
judge by the wide sale of Toynbee’s epitome of his larger 
work, increasingly concerns our contemporaries. 


artist. He is also, however, the author of 
many short stories and several successful 
novels, including Cry Hylas on the Hills. 

In Paris of Troy, source material is provided 
by Homer, Herodotus, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, all of whom are designated by the 
publishers as Mr. Baker's “lifetime literary 
companions.” The delightful blend of his- 
torical fact and fiction has as its setting the 
Aegean and the eastern Mediterrane<n. 

Here is a lively picture of the Trojan war, 
a picture which reflects the mental virility 
and imaginative powers of the author. Curi- 
osity inspired by the title will draw readers 
to the opening sentence and from there on 
to the final period they will be happy vic- 
tims. 

The story of the people and events of this 
particular era is told throughout by the 
warrior Achates, a Trojan of Vergilian fame. 
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Somewhat advanced in years, he relates his 
former experiences and those of his country- 
men before, during and after the siege of 
Troy. It is therefore to be more or less ex- 
pected that the viewpoint and atmosphere of 
the book are definitely Trojan. Achates be- 
lieves that the Greek expedition stemmed 
not oaly from the abduction of Helen but 
also from jealousy of the wealth and com- 
merce of Troy and a desire to obtain Trojan 
trade dues and markets. 

The tedious details of the war are omitted. 
The struggle is depicted as one of “brave 
deeds and heroic sacrifices. But there was 
much more of savagery, senseless ferocious 
cruelty and downright meanness of spirit, 
which stained the bright names that fair 
fighting might have honored” (p. 116). The 
Trojan hero, however, feels impelled to men- 
tion a few salient episodes for reasons which 
the following quotation will supply. “In 
these later days . . . I have heard so many dis- 
tortions and exaggerations of the tale, chiefly 
from Achaian minstrels, that for the sake of 
truth I feel bound to record some of its leading 
incidents.... The peculiar genius of the 
Achaians for self-aggrandizement has led them 
to magnify out of all proportion the fine things 
their people did. Any success on our part was 
attributed to the active aid of interested 
deities, a preposterous assumption, not 
limited, by the way, to this particular cam- 
paign” (Ibid.). Achates freely admits, how- 
ever, that in straight fight some of the best 
of the Achaians had no equal among their 
foes (p. 117). 

The chief difficulty of the Trojans lay in 
trying to give orders to a polyglot army, an 
undisciplined horde of allies incapable of or- 
ganization (p. 118). Yet all goes well with 
Priam’s folk until Odysseus returns from 
Achaia with fresh levies (p. 131). Supernat- 
ural forces do not figure in Trojan successes. 
Trojan victories are the result of Trojan skill 
and valor and of nothing else. As a matter of 
fact, Olympian intervention plays no part on 
either side. One of the incidents conspicuous 
for the absence of divine action is the well- 
known duel between Paris and Menelaus. 
In Homer, Aphrodite suddenly comes to the 


rescue of the former when he is found to be 
no match for his opponent. According to 
Achates’ story, however, Paris gets the 
better of Menelaus and the war would speed- 
ily have ended with a Trojan victory had not 
one of the Lycians broken the truce by direct- 
ing his arrow at Menelaus—an unfortunate 
event which prolongs the campaign and 
evokes a half-page of curses from Achates. 

In other points, too, the author departs 
from the Homeric version. In the latter, Paris 
is pictured as a ladies’ man who requires ex- 
hortation to battle. But in this book he is pre- 
eminently an eager soldier and a good marks- 
man. Incidentally he plans to despatch Achil- 
les by enlisting the aid of Polycena’s charms 
and finally ushers the Greek hero into the 
next world by a shot in the neck instead of 
in the traditional spot. 

Again, the Homeric Helen lives in Troy 
until the conclusion of hostilities and is repre- 
sented as a sorrowful, contrite creature who 
is filled with remorse at her elopement. Mr. 
Baker, however, follows the Herodotean 
account, according to which Helen is detained 
for Menelaus in a temple in Egypt after she 
and her paramour have been shipwrecked on 
the Egyptian coast. There is just a touch of 
remorse in her remarks when she is brought 
before the Pharaoh. Yet she admits that her de- 
parture from Sparta rested on a voluntary 
basis and explains that she eloped co pay her 
debt to Aphrodite. 

The detention of Helen in Egypt during 
the war serves to clear the stage for Oenone, 
who is the real heroine of the book. Of all 
the unforgettable individuals who appear in 
these pages, the mysterious maid of Ida re- 
flects, perhaps more than any other being, 
the author’s deft powers of characterization. 
A lover of the simple life, Oenone continues 
to carry on her homely tasks on Mount Ida 
rather than follow Paris to Troy and become 
a member of the Trojan court. At all times 
she has the utmost faith in her husband. 
Even after she learns of the affair with Helen 
and is divorced from Paris, she still feels 
that some day the latter will see the error 
of his ways and return to her. 

Early in the book, Achates enters to form 
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the third party of a strange triangular love 
affair. Before Oenone’s pulchritude he goes 
down “as a drowning man.” He loves her as 
faithfully as she loved Paris. Yet there is no 
amatory intrigue to raise a moral question. 
The story of Achates and Oenone is an im- 
portant part of the warring and wooing 
which comprise the warp and woof of this 
tapestry of love of adventure and will appeal 
strongly to those who still have a romantic 
spark smouldering within. The picture of an 
Achates enthralled by Oenone’s beauty and 
also impelled to many adventures by his 
descent from a fighting father springs entirely 
from the creative fancy of the author. 

The reader will discover an occasional 
word whose usage appears foreign to general 
American practice. As for misprints, this 
reviewer discovered only two: “Archises” 
(p. 35) and “allegience” (p. 141). Worship- 
pers at the Shrine of Accepted Usage will not 
fall in line with the grammar of Achates who 
“longed to lay at her side” (p. 208). A more 
colorful participle might have been employed 


in the following clause: “After Diomedes 
and Odysseus had been with Méenelaus’ 
message” (p. 142). The phraseology of the 
following sentence obviously requires im- 
provement: “... he (ie. Priam) showed at 
his most kingly in the hour of his deepest 
grief” (p. 146). 

But these few lapses do not detract from 
the many merits of the book. The story is 
told simply and graphically in natural prose 
which employs modern idiom throughout. In 
both idyllic and dramatic passages the 
tempo never drags. This feature and an un- 
pretentious style combine to produce a highly 
readable work. In plot interest, characteriza- 
tion, and evocation of an era that is past, 
Paris of Troy will strike a responsive chord 
not only among those familiar with the 
Classics but also among a widely diversified 
audience. And the fact that the book is 
recommended by the Literary Guild guaran- 
tees that audience a superior novel. 

Mars M. WestincTon 

Hanover College 


CAMWS PROGRAM—CORRECTION 


The editors of CJ regret that the following 
items were inadvertently omitted from the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South published in the Febru- 
ary issue. The omissions affect the latter half of 
the Thursday afternoon program and the 
earlier part of the evening program. 

Gorpon L. Keyes, Victoria College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, official representative of 


the Classical Association of Canada, “The 
Mysticism of St. Gregory of Nyssa.” 


Report of the Committee on Educational Polli- 
cies. 


4:00 P.M. Greek Theater, Westhampton Col- 
lege. Dance Recital: Atalanta’s Race, Ritual 
Dance from the Bacchae. Westhampton Col- 


lege students under the direction of BEATRICE 
HEtiesraAnnvt, Instructor in Physical Educa- 
tion, Westhampton College. 

5:00 P.M. Complimentary Tea by courtesy of 
the University of Richmond. Keller Hall. 


Tuurspay Eveninc 
7:30-9:45 P.M. Third Session for the reading of 
papers, Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
Lituian R. Hantey, First Vice-President, Pre- 
siding. 
Welcome on behalf of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, President Eocar G. GAMMON 
Welcome on behalf of Randolph-Macon Col’ 
lege, President J. Eant Moreanp. 
Saut S. Wernserc, University of Missouri, 
“Recent Archaeological Developments in 
Greece” (illustrated). 
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“We See By THE Papers” 
(Continued from Page 432) 


Education of Ohio (New York Times March 6) 
shows 14.4 per cent of the high school students 
taking Latin, 6 per cent Spanish, 3 per cent 
French, and 1 per cent German. 

But an interchange in a letters column of the 
Times (February 13, sent in by Lt. Col. S. G. 
Brady, Asheville, N. C.) reminds us that not all 
students learn what they study. A reader re- 
buked a book reviewer for using “‘metropoli” as 
the plural of “metropolis” and cited a “com- 
placent extrovert on another local paper who 
wrote ‘opi’ for the plural of ‘opus.’ ”’ The re- 
viewer replied that he had indeed studied Greek 
seven years and Latin three. “The way I diagnose 
the situation,” he explained, “is that I’ve studied 
a lot of languages without learning any of them 
perfectly.” 


LATIN TAKES HOCKEY TITLE, runs the latest head- 
line furnished by CJ's volunteer sports editor, 
Mr. Charles E. Bacon. From the Boston HERALD 
of February 24, it records Boston Latin School's 
victory in its league. 

A sUBMERGED RoMAN GALLEY loaded with art 
treasures from Greece was the booty to be ex- 
ploited by deep-sea divers Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
Palmer under the direction of Count Byron de 
Prorok, according to articles in the St. Louis 
Post-DispatcuH February 19 and 20. The Count 
described the galley on the sea bottom near the 
site of Carthage as having been employed by Sulla 
in an attempt to carry to Rome rich plunder from 
Athens—"statues, columns and other works of 
art that were looted by the Romans about 68 B.c. 
after the Roman commander Sylla captured 
Athens.” In a letter to the Post-Dispatcn Febru- 
ary 24 it was pointed out, by the undersigned 
W.C.S., that Sulla captured Athens in 86 B.c. 
and died ten years before 68. And in the P-D 
of February 28 a letter from Professor George E. 
Mylonas of Washington University made it 
clear that the proposed expedition could not be 
expected to add much to the results of exhaustive 
exploration of the wreck carried out by French 
archaeologists between 1907 and i910. The 
finds then made established the marble works of 
art as belonging to the first century a.p., thus 
absolving Sulla of any responsibility in the 
matter. 
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Check List 
of Recent Books 


Compiled by Lionel Casson of New York 
University and including books received 
at the Editorial Office. 


(Continuing classifications 1 and 2 from 
our March issue.) 


3. Lincutstics, GRAMMAR, Metrics 


Driver, G. R. Semitic Writing: From Pictograph to Al- 
phabet. 222 pages; ill. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don 1948 (The Schweich Lectures of the British Acad. 
emy, 1944) 258. 

Ga.tavorti, Carto. La lingua dei poeti Eolici, con ap- 
pendice metrica. 139 pages. Adriatica, Naples and 
Bari 1948 

GLOossARIUM BIBLICUM CopICcIs AUGIENSIS CCXLVIII edidit 
Andreas Labhardt. 95 pages. du Griffon, Neuchatel 
1948 (Bikliotheca Neocomensis, 3) 9.50 Swiss fr. 

Grammont, Maurice. Phonétique du grec ancien. 456 
pages, chart. Editions I.A.C., Lyons 1948 660 fr. 

Hanprorp, S. A. The Latin Subjunctive. Its Usage and 
Development from Plautus to Tacitus. 184 pages, 
Methuen, London 1947 tos. 6d. 

Pisanr, V. Grammatica della lingua greca antica. Fonetic 
e morfologia. xii+326 pages. Fabbri, Milan 1948 
560 L. 

Pisani, V. Grammatica latina storica e comparativa. 307 
pages. Rosenberg & Sellier, Turin 1948 1400 L. 

Poxorny, Juzius. Indogermanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch. Part 1, 4 to bend-. 96 pages. Francke, 
Bern 1948 10.80 Swiss fr. 

RaperMacuer, L. Koiné. 73 pages. Rohrer, Vienna 1947 
(Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien. Phil. -hist. Klasse, Sitzungs- 
berichte 224.5) 

Spitzer, Leo. Essays in Historical Semantics. 334 pages. 
Vanni, New York 1948 $5 

Tracuta, A. Valore e uso dell’ ablativo latino di com- 
parazione. 42 pages. Studium Urbis Rome 1947 

SrroEMBERG, R. On Some Greek Proverbial Phrases. 25 
pages. Wettergren, Uppsala 1947 

Wertesz, E. J. A History of Byzantine Music and 
Hymnology. 400 pages, ill. Clarendon Press, London 
1948 42s. 

Wuson, Ricuarp A. The Miraculous Birth of Lan 
guage. Philosophical Library, New York 1948 $3.75 


4. History, Sociar Sruptes 


Aprapos, Francisco R, El sistema gentilico decimal de 
los Indoeuropeos occidentales y los orfgines de Roma. 
185 pages. Consejo superior de investigaciones cien- 
tificas, Madrid 1948 

Arotp1, A. The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan 
Rome. Translated by H. Matrtincty. 140 pages. Ox- 
ford University Press, London 1948 15 s. 
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Arcut, G. Corso di diritto romano. 332 pages. Viscon- 
tea, Pavia 1947 

Bacuer, H. Die ersten Bewohner der Schweiz. Das al- 
pine Palaeolithikum. 180 pages, ill. Francke, Bern 1947 
6.80 Swiss fr. 

Barpy, G. L’égise et les derniers romains. 300 pages. 
Laffont-Egloff, Paris 1948 300 fr. 

Baynes, NorMan H. and H. Moss. Byzantium: An In- 
troduction to East Roman Civilization. 464 pages, ill., 
maps. Oxford University Press, London 1948 21s. 

Brut, H. 1. Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab 
Conquest. vii +168 pages. Oxford, London 1948 tos. 

Berxuor, H. Kirche und Kaiser. Eine Untersuchung der 
Entstehung der byzantinischen und theokratischen 
Staatsauffassung im 4. Jahrhundert. 227 pages. Evan- 
gelischer-Verlag, Zurich 1947 

Besseice, P. and S. Lyonnet. Histoire de France et no- 
tions sommaires d'histoire ancienne. Istra, Paris 1948 
180 fr. 

Bucert, B. Bregenz. Eine siedlungsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. 185 pages, 7 plates. Vorarlberg, Dornkirn 
1948 (Schriften z. Vorarlberger Volkskunde, 1) 

Bionp!, B. Le servitu prediali nel diritto romano. 326 
pages. Giuffré, Milan 1947 

Biyrue, LeGetre. Bold Galilean. 317 pages. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1948 $3.50 

Brever, JAcques. La Belgique romaine. 130 pages, 1 pl. 
La renaissance du livre belge, Brussels 1948 

Burn, A. R. Pericles and Athens. 253 pages. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London 1948 §s. 

CuapouTuier, F., J. Humpert, G. Daux, B. Paratn and 
others. Permanence de la Gréce. 400 pages, 16 pl. 
Cahiers du Sud, Paris 1948 625 fr. 

Cuevauier, J. La cité romaine (a travers la littérature 
latine). Ixxiv, 491 pages, 2 plates. Marguerat, Lau- 
sanne 1948 12.50 Swiss fr. 

Conen, Morris R. and Israzt Drasxin. A sourcebook 
in Greek Science. 579 pages. McGraw-Hill, New York 
1948 $9.00 

Coutts, Frepa. Jesus in Palestine. 130 pages, ill. Uni- 
versity of London Press, London 1948 7s. 6d. 

Cuera, S. Indagini sulla delegazione nel diritto romano. 
85 pages. Giuffré, Milan 1947 

Deraporte, L., A. PiGantot, and others. L’antiquité. 22 
pages, maps. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 
1948 (Atlas historique, 1) 

Deonna, Watpemar. La vie privée des Déliens. 200 
pages. de Boccard, Paris 1948 (Ecole francaise d’Ath- 
énes, Travaux et mémoires, 7) 450 fr. 

p'Ors, A. Introduccién al estudio de los documentos del 
Egipto romano. 210 pages. Consejo Superior Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, Madrid 1948 

Dunsasin, T. J. The Western Greeks. 504 pages. Ox- 
ford University Press, London 1948 35 s. 

E.uor-Binns, L. E. The Beginnings of Western Christ- 
endom. 412 pages. Lutterworth, London 1948 25 s. 

Ferrasino, A. Profilo della grecita politica. 124 pages. 
Pelicano, Vicenza 1947 

Gaut, Jams Harvey. The Neolithic Period in Bulgaria. 
xliv, 252 pages, 7 maps, 69 plates. American School of 


Prehistoric Research (Cambridge) 1948 (American 
School of Prehistoric Research, Bulletin 16) 

Gente, P. Il genio della Grecia. 186 pages. Editrice 
“Faro,” Rome 1948 360 L. 

Gianne ut, G. Trattato di storia greca. 510 pages. Tum- 
minelli, Rome 1948 800 L. 

Grorz, G. La citta greca. 482 pages. Einaudi, Turin 1948 
2000 L. 

Gutton, P. La Béotie antique. 120 pages, 32 plates. Bel- 
les Lettres, Paris 1948 650 ff. 

Home, Gorvon. Roman London, 43-457. 302 pages, 
ill. Eyre and Spottiswoode, London 1948 18s. 

Hucues, Puiu. History of the Church. Vo.. 1, The 
World in which the Church was founded; 326 pages, 
ill. Vol. nu, The Church in the World the Church 
Made; 463 pages, ill. Sheed & Ward, London 1948 
218., 258. 

Inn, M. and E. A. Secat. Giant at the Crossroads: The 
Story of Ancient Civilization. Translated by Beatrice 
Kinkead. 224 pages. International Publishers, New 
York 1948 $2.50 

Ivan, D. Marcery. Roman Ways in the Weald. xvi 
+228 pages, ill., maps. Phoenix House, London 1948 
258. 

Jarpé&, A. La Gréce antique et la vie grecque. 295 pages. 
Delagrave, Paris 1947 

Kapen, E. H. Justinien législateur (527-565). 212 pages. 
Georg, Geneva 1948 (Grand figures et grandes oeuvres 
juridiques, Mémoires publiés par la Faculté de Droit 
de Genéve, 6) 

Karst, Josepx. Les Ligures comme substratum ethnique 
dans l'Europe illyrienne et ouralo-hyperboréenne. 
xx-+142 pages. Prolibro, Paris 1948 1800 fr. 

Latstner, M. L. W. A History of the Greek World: 
from 479 B.C. to 323 B.C. 2nd ed., 492 pages. Methuen, 
London 1948 21s. 

Lavicne, E. De epistates van het dorp in Ptolemaeisch 
Egypte. xvi+102 pages. Brill, Leiden 1948 (Universi- 
tas catholica Lovaniensis. Studia Hellenistica, 3) 7.30 
fl. 

Lepper, F. A. Trajan’s Parthian War. 224 pages. Oxford 
University Press, London 1948 14s. 

Levison, Aus rheinischer und frinkischer 
Friihzeit. 640 pages. Schwann, Diisseldorf 1948 

Lor, F. La Gaule: les fondements ethniques, sociaux et 
politiques de la nation francaise. 585 pages. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris 1947 

Lurye, S. J. Archimedes und seine Zeit. 204 pages. Lech- 
ner, Vienna 1948 

Marti, V. Solon et l'esprit du droit grec (650-558 av. 
J.C.). Georg, Geneva 1948 (Grand figures et grandes 
oeuvres juridiques, Mémoires publiés par la Faculté 
du Droit de Geneve, 6) 

Mazzarino, §. Fra oriente e occidente: Ricerche di 
storia greca arcaica. 410 pages. La Nuova Italia, Flor- 
ence 1947 

MELANGES D'ARCHEOLOGIE ET D'HISTOIRE. See below un- 
der 6 

Mutner, F. Rémerzeit in dsterreichischen Landern. 111 
pages. Heimat-Verlag, Innsbruck 1948 

Moray, C. and G. C. Gatient. Vias y poblaciones ro- 
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manas en el Norte de Marruecos. 32 pages, 15 plates, 
6 maps. Delegacién de la alta comisaria de Espafia en 
Marruecos, Madrid 1948 

Mort, Anton. Das astronomische Weltbild der Antike. 
27 pages. Rauch, Innsbruck 1947 .30 M. 

NiteperMann, M. Notes de critique verbale sur quelques 
textes médicaux latins. 34 pages. Faculté des lettres 
de l'Université de Coimbra, Institut d’études clas- 
siques, Coimbra 1948 

Niscuer-FALkeNuor, Ernst. Stilicho. 196 pages, ill., 
map. Seidel, Vienna 1947 2.50 M. 

Paou, U. E. Uomini e dose del mondo antico. 340 pages. 
Le Monnier, Florence 1947 

Parisent, R. Nerva. 32 pages. Ist. di Studi Romani, 
Rome 1947 (Gli imperatori romani, 8) 

Passerini, A. La civilta nel mondo antico. 232 pages. 
Marzorati, Milan 1948 

Premupa, L. L’olimpo medico dell‘antica Roma. 176 
pages. Tipografia Litografia Moderna, Tireste 1947 
(Publicazioni dell’ Istituto di storia della medicina) 

RaperMACHeR, Lupwic. Weinen und Lachen: Be- 
trachtungen iiber antikes Lebensgefiihl. 219 pages. 
Rohrer, Vienna 1947 

Rey, Aset. l‘Apogée de la science technique grecque. 
xvi+324 pages. Michel, Paris 1948 390 fr. 

Severin, T. L’Ancien Orient. Fasc. 2, L’Asie antérieure. 
69 pages. Dessain, Liége 1948 20 Belgian fr. 

Smon, Marcet. Relations entre Chrétiens et Juifs dans 
empire romain. 480 pages. de Boccard, Paris (Bibl. 
des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome) 950 fr. 

Sorart, A. Lo stato spartano. 100 pages. Dante Alighieri 
Genoa 1947 

Sputemarckers, J. Geschiedenis van de Grieksche Be- 
schaving in de Oudheid. 200 pages. Vlaamse Druk- 
kerij, Louvain 1948 100 Belgian fr. 

SragHELIN, Feutx. Die Schweiz in rémischer Zeit. 682 
pages, ill, maps. Schwabe, Basle 1948 (may be or- 
dered from A. Phiebig, 545 sth Ave., N.Y.C.) $9.00 

Tarn, W. W. Alexander the Great. Part u, Sources and 
Studies. xiii+476 pages, maps. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1948 30s. 

Tuévenor, Emuze. les gallo-romains. 128 pages. Presses 
universitaires de France, Paris 1948 90 fr. 

Tuomson, G. Studies in Ancient Greek Society: The 
Prehistoric Aegean. 800 pages, 12 maps. Lawrence 
and Wishart, London 1948 42s. 

VAN ErrenTerre, La Créte et le monde grec. 342 pages. 
de Boccard, Paris 1948 (Bibl. dex écoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome) 700 fr. 

Ware, E. Antieke geschiedschrijving. 230 pages, ill. 
Nederlandsche Boekhandel, Antwerp 1947 110 Bel- 
gian fr. 

Wausu, Tuomas. Saint Peter the Apostle. 315 
pages. Macmillan, New York 1948 $3.50 

Wernsercer, O, Wirtschaftsphilosophie des Alten Tes- 
taments. xviii+141 pages. Springer, Vienna 1947 

4.20 M. 


5. Puttosopuy, Reticion, MyTHOLOoGy 


Basanorr, V. Evocatio, étude d'un rituel militaire ro- 
main. 228 pages, ill. Presses universitaires de France, 
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Paris 1947 (Coll. Bibl. de I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
sciences religieuses, Lxt) 400 fr, 

Bertuier, A., F. Loceart, and M. Martin. Les vestiges 
du christianisme antique dans la Numidie centrale, 
234 pages, 30 plates, plans. Direction des Antiquités 
d‘Algérie, Algiers 1947. 

Brunner, Emu. Christianity and Civilization. First 
Part: Foundations. 167 pages. Nisbet, London 1948 
108. 

CaLLaHAN, Joun F. Four Views of Time in Ancient 
Philosophy. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
1948 $3.00. 

Crurneu, D. La filosofia di Anassagora. 76 pages. 
Cedam, Padua 1947. 

Creve, Feuix M. The Philosophy of Anaxagoras: An At- 
tempt at Reconstruction. xvi+167. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1948 $3.00. 

Commain, P. Mythologie der Griechen und Rémer. 294 
pages, ill. Rex, Lucerne 1948 9.80 Swiss fr. 

Dumezt, Grorces. Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus. 192 pages, 
Presses universitaires de France, Paris 1948 400 fr. 
Dvornik, Francis. The Photian Schism: History and 
Legend. 503 pages. Cambridge University Press, 

Cambridge 1948 35s. 

Freeman, KaATuuezen. Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philos. 
ophers. 162 pages. Blackwell, London 1948 8s. 6d. 
Karst, JosepH. Mythologie arméno-caucasienne et 
400 pages. Prolibro, Paris 1948 2800 

a 

Loenen, D. Helleense vormingsidealen uit de 5° en 
eeuw voor Christus. 36 pages. Muusses, Purmerend 
1948 0.75 gldr. 

Lone, Hersert Srraince. A Study of the Doctrine of 
Metempsychosis in Greece from Pythagoras to Plato. 
x+93 pages. Privately published, Princeton 1948 
(available from the author at Dexter, N. Y.) $1.25. 

Messina, G. Cristianesimo, Buddhismo, Manicheismo 
nell’ Asia antica. 278 pages. Ruffolo, Rome 1947. 

Moz ter, Cu. Sagesse grecque et paradoxe chrétien. 
Témoignages littéraires. 378 pages. Casterman, 
Tournai 1948 (Univ. cathol. de Louvain. Bibl. de 
I'Inst. supérieur des sciences religieuses, 4). 

Picarp, Cu. Les religions préhelléniques. xii+332 
pages. Presses universitaires de France, Paris 1948 400 
fr. 

Parascanpo.a, A. I fenomeni bradisismici del Serapeo 
di Pozzuoli. 116 pages, ill. Genovese, Naples 1947. 
Rosg, H. J. Ancient Greek Religion. 160 pages. Hutchin- 

son, London 1948 7s. 6d. 

Sanpers, L. l'Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et 
le Paulinisme. xxxii+182 pages. Brill, Leiden 1948 
(Universitas catholica Lovaniensis. Studia Hellenis 
tica, 2) 10.45 fl. 

Straco, V. La Scuola neotorica. Saggio critico con edi- 
zione dei frammenti. 192 pages. Paideia, Arona 1947 
600 L, 

Vanpeseek,G. De interpretatio Graeca van de Isisfiguur. 
xvi+163 pages. Brill, Leiden 1948 (Universitas cath- 
olica Lovaniensis. Studia Hellenistica, 4) 10.45 41. 

Wasmutu, E. Sokrates und der Engel. Ein Gespriich 
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iiber die Wahrheit und das Ziel des Menschen. 187 
pages. Summa, Olten 1948 12 Swiss fr. 

ZariropuLo. Anaxagore de Clazoméne. Le mythe grec 
traditionnel de Thalés 4 Platon. Belles Lettres, Paris 
1948 750 fr. 

Zanvzez, J. De hymnen aan Amon van Papyrus Leiden 
I 350. 189 pages. Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverijbe- 
drijf, The Hague 1948 (Oudheidkundige Medede- 
lingen uit het Rijksmuseum van oudheden te Leiden. 
Nieuwe reeks, 28) 10.20 fl. 

ZiecieR, L. Von Platons Staatheit zum christlichen 
Staat. 259 pages. Summa, Olten 1948 14 Swiss fr. 


6. ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anti, C. Guida per il visitatore del teatro antico di 
Siracusa. 119 pages, ill. Sansoni, Florence 1948 220 L. 

Baka.akis, G. ‘EAAnvixa $5 pages, 4 plates. 
Thessaloniki 1948 (University of Mississippi and 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, 39) 

Brion, Marcet. La résurrection de villes mortes. Payot, 
Paris 1948 (Bibliothéque historique) 420 fr. 

Brunton, G. Matmar. (British Museum, Expedition to 
Middle Egypt, 1929-1931) viiit+107 pages, ill. 
Quaritch, London 1948 40s. 

Brustn, G. Aquileia e Grado. Guida storico-artistica. 184 
pages. La Vigna, Udine 1947. 

CAHIERS ARCHEOLOGIQUES, fasc. 3. 128 pages, 20 plates, 
ill. Editions d'art et d'histoire, Paris 1948 1260 fr. 
Cxaries-Picarp, Gitpert. Fouilles de Castellum Dim- 
midi. 232 pages, maps, 19 pls. de Boccard, Paris 1948 

500 fr. 

Coutincwoop, R. G. A Guide to the Roman Wall. 32 
pages, ill. Reid, London 1948 2s. 

DetweuerR, A. Henry. Manual of Archaeological Sur- 
veying. 139 pages, diagrs. American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research, New Haven 1948 (Publications of 
Jerusalem School, Archaeology, 2) $1.75. 

Dyccve, Eynar and Rupotr Eccer. Forschungen in 
Salona. III, Der altchristliche Friedhof Marusinac. 
157 pages, ill., 9 plates. Rohrer, Vienna 1947 10.50 M. 

Erupes p’ARCHEOLOGIE ET D'HISTOIRE GRECQUES, publiées 
par I’Ecole francaise d’Athénes a l'occasion de son 
centenaire. vii+653 pages, 31 plates. de Boccard, 
Paris 1947 1200 fr. 

Grinsett, L. Egyptian Pyramids. 194 pages, ill., 14 
plates. Bellows, Gloucester 1947 25s. 

Howe.ts, W. Préhistoire et histoire naturelle d l'homme. 
336 —— Payot, Paris 1948 (Bibliothéque scientifique 
750 fr. 

Lioyp, Seton. Foundations in the Dust: A Story of 
Mesopotamian Exploration. xii, 237. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 1948 $4.50. 

MELANGES D'ARCHEOLOGIE ET D'HISTOIRE, LIx (1947). 
Organe de I'Ecole francaise de Rome. de Boccard, 
Paris 1948 520 fr. 

Mincazznt, P. and F. Prisrer. Surrentum, con prefaz. 
di G. Luci. 240 pages, 46 plates, 7 maps. Sansoni, 
Florence 1947 

Pace, B. Introduzione allo studio dell’archeologia. 368 
pages. Mondadori, Milan 1947. 


7. EpicraPHy, Numismatics, PAPYROLOGY 
PALEOGRAPHY 


Bett, H. I. and C. H. Roserts. A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Greek Papyri in the Collection of Wilfred Mer- 
ton, F.S.A., Volume 1. Walker, London 1948 12 £ 
12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE PAPYROLOGIQUE. 2° envoi del’exercice dou- 
ble 1947-1948, avec complément des années anté- 
rieures. Fiches du format international. Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, Brussels 1948. 

Cameron, Georce Gienn. Persepolis Treasury Tablets. 
278 pages, ill. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1948 (Oriental Institute Publications, 65) $12. 

Paut and Hersert B. Epi- 
grammata: Greek Inscriptions in Verse from the Be- 
ginnings to the Persian Wars. 196 pages. University 
of California Press, Berkeley 1948 $5.00. 

Joncxueere, F. Le papyrus médical Chester Beatty. 
Préf. de J. Capart. 80 pages. FondationEgyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth, Brussels 1947 130 Belgian fr. 

Soctéré Fouap pe PAPYROLOGIE. Etudes de papyrolo- 
gie, tome vil. 109 pages. Institut francais d’archéologie 
orientale 1948 

SyLLOGE NUMMORUM GRAECORUM. Lydia, Vol. v, Part 
27: Aerasus-Saitta; Part 28: Sala-Tripolis. Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen 1947 (Copenhagen National Mu- 
seum. Royal Collection of Coins and Medals) 

Tituu Astaz Mrnonris collecti et editi auspiciis Acade- 
miae Litterarum Vindobonensis. Vol. 1, Tituli Lyciae 
linguis graeca et latina conscripti; Fasc. 3, Regiones 
montanae a valla Xanthi fluminis ad oram orientalem. 
1'75 pages, ill. Rohrer, Vienna 1947 9.50 M. 

Van ve Wate, B. La transmission des textes littéraires 
égyptiens. Avec une annexe de G. Posener. 72 pages, 
4 plates. Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisa- beth, 
Brussels 1948 150 Belgian fr. 

Wecener, P. Some Oxford Papyri (P. Oxford), Plates. 
viii pages, 18 plates. Brill, Leiden 1948 (Papyrologica 
Lugduno-Batava, Vol. m 8) 

Wuuetm, A. Zu den griechischen Inschriften aus d. 
Heiligtum d. karischen Gottes Sinuri. Zu e. Beschluss 

der Athener aus d. J. 128 v. Chr. Epigramme aus 
Side. 70 pages. Rohrer, Vienna 1947 (Akad. d. Wiss. 
in Wien. Phil.-hist. Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 224.4). 


8. Hisrory or ArT 


Barcg.utnt, P. La donna italiana del tempo antico. 104 
pages, 61 plates. Cya, Florence 1947. 

Bauer, Hans. Das antike Athen. Ein Farbenbilderwerk 
mit 20 farbigen Tafeln nach Agfa-Color-Aufnahmen. 
Neff, Vienna 1947 5 M. 

Beazer, J. D. Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus Mu- 
seum. 50 pages, ill. Oxford University Press, London 
1948 7s. 6d. 

Bropricx, ALAN Houcuton. Prehistoric Painting. 37 
pages. Transatlantic Arts, New York 1948 $3.25. 
Caputo, G. Lo sculture del grande basso rilievo con la 
danza delle menadi in Tolemaida di Cirenaica. 33 

pages, 16 plates. L’Erma, Rome 1948. 

DetcHMann, F. W. Friihchristliche Kirchen in Rom. 88 

pages, 69 plates, plans. Amerbach, Basle 1948. 
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Demet, Hans. Agyptische Kunst. 29 pages, 32 plates. 
Wolfrum, Vienna 1947 1.60 M. 

FeyTMans, Denise. Les vases grecs de la bibliothéque 
royale. 88 pages, 39 plates. Editions de la librairie en- 
cyclopédique, Paris 1948 1500 fr. 

Gerster, Ernst Wituetm. Das Dionysos-Mosaik in 
K6ln. 17 plates, 32 plates. Bonn 1948 $3.00. 

Grousset, R. De la Gréce 4 la Chine. Documents d'Art, 
Paris 1948 (Coll. Orient et Extréme Orient). 

Karo, Grorce. Greek Personality in Archaic Sculpture. 
342 pages, ill. Oxford University Press, London 1948 
228. 

Keiso, James L. The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
Testament. 48 pages, 2 plates. American Schools of 
Oriental Research, New Haven 1948 $1.25. 

Korratscuek, K. Die Saéulenordnungen der Antike und 
Renaissance. 80 pages, 59 plates. Prachner, Vienna 
1948 (Architektonische Formenlehre, 1). 

Larrarcug, J. and G. Fouer. Peintures romanes, ves- 
tiges gallo-romains 4 Saint-Placard. 117 pages, 60 
phot. Privat, Toulouse 1948. 

Lane, Arruur. Early Islamic Pottery: Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and Persia. 159 pages, ill. Van Nostrand, New 
York 1948 $7.50. 

Lane, Artuur. Greek Pottery. 80 pages, ill. Faber, Lon- 
don 1948 218. 

Lane, Artuur. Style in Pottery. 63 pages, ill. Oxford 
University Press, London 1948 6s. 

Leonarpi, C. Ampelos, il simbolo della vite nell’ arte 
pagana e paleocristiana. xxxvl+366 pages. Ed. 
Liturgiche, Rome 1947 1800 L. 

Martin, Henry. L’art byzantin. 64 pages. Flammarion, 
Paris 1948 (Coll. La grammaire des styles) 125 fr. 

Martin, Henry. L’art égyptien. 64 pages. Flammarion, 
Paris 1948 (Coll. La grammaire des styles) 125 fr. 

Martin, Henry. L’art grec et l'art romain. 64 pages. 
Flammarion, Paris 1948 (Coll. La grammaire des styles 
125 fr. 

Mutet, G. Broderie religieuses de style byzantin. 117 
pages, 176 plates. Presses universitaires de France, 
Paris 1947 (Bibl. de l’école des hautes études. Sciences 
religieuses, 55.2). 

Rice, Daviv Taxsor. Byzantine Painting and Develop- 
ments in the West before a.p. 1200. 66 pages, ill. 
Transatlantic Arts, New York 1948 $2.75. 

Ricuter, G. M. A. Roman Portraits. Ill. Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 1948 $1.50. 

Rus, P. Den Etruskiske Kunst. 232 pages. Fremad, Cop- 
enhagen 1948. 

Rozantat, A. Arts antiques de |’Asie occidentale a 
partir du quatriéme millénaire avant J.C., et, Les 
origines des motifs de la céramique islamique ar- 
chaique. 394 pages, ill., map. W. S. Heinman, New 
York 1948 $22.50. 

SaccasyNn-peLta Santa, E. Les figures humaines du 
paléolithique supérieur eurasiatique. 226 pages, ill., 
34 plates. Sikkel, Antwerp 1947 500 Belgian fr. 

Cuarzes. Approach to Greek Art. 251 pages, 
ill. Studio, New York 1948 $6.00. 

Verzone, P. L’arte preromanica in Liguria ed i rilievi 

decorativi dei secoli barbari. 204 pages, ill. Viglongo, 

Turin 1947. 
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Von Stmonson, Orro. Sacred Fortress: Byzantine Art 
and Statecraft in Ravenna. xv-+150 pages, 48 plates. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1948 $10. 

Wetxer, Marian. The Painted Pottery of the Near 
East in the Second Millennium s.c. and its Chrono- 
logical Background. 67 pages, 7 plates, 1 map, 3 ta- 
bles. American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia) 
1948 (Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Vol. 38, Part 2) $1.00. 

Wiscunitzer, Racuet. The Messianic Theme in the 
Paintings of the Dura Synagogue. 135 pages, ill. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 1948 $6.00. 


9. Patristic Stuptes 


Athanasius of Alexandria. Contre les paiens et sur l’in- 
carnation du verbe. Introd. et trad. de TH. CaMetor. 
324 pages. Cerf, Paris 1948. 

Eugippius. Vita Sancti Severini. Ed. and trans. into Ger- 
man by M. Scuusrer. 200 pages. Rohrer, Vienna 1948. 

Pelagius. pz Putnvat, G. Essai sur le style et la langue de 
Pelage suivi du traité inédit De induratione cordis 
Pharaonis. 214 pages. University of Fribourg, Fri- 
bourg 1947 (Collectanea Friburgensia, nouv. sér., 31). 

Tertullian. De anima. Edited with introd. and commen- 
tary by J. H. Wasznx. xii, 651 pages. Meulenhoff, 
Amsterdam 1948 40 fl. 

Tertullian. De oratione. Critische uitgave met prolego- 
mena, vertaling en philologisch-exegetisch-liturgische 
commentaar door G. F. Drercx. 416 pages. Brand, 
Bussum 1947 11.50 fl. 

Tertullian. VerHorven, Tu. Studién over Tertullianus’ 
Adversus praxean voornamelijk betrekking hebbend 
op Monarchia, Oikonomia, Probola in verband met 
de Triniteit. 207 pages. Noord- Hollandsche, Amster- 
dam 1948 4.90 fl. 


10. Fiction 


BALDERSTON, JOHN L. and BotrHo. A Goddess to 
a God. 213 pages. Macmillan, New York 1948 $3.00. 
Mirtcuison, Naomi. Blood of the Martyrs. 499 pages. 

Whittlesey House, New York 1948 $3.50. 
Wiuramson, THomas. The Gladiator. 344 pages. Cow- 
ard, McCann, New York 1948 $3.00. 
Worr, Lester. I, Paul. 308 pages. Concordia, St. Louis 
1948 $2.95. 
11. TEXTBOOKS 


Botsrorp, G. W. and C. A. Rostnson, Jr. Hellenic His: 
tory. Third Edition, xix-+-509 pages, 103 plates, figs., 
maps. Macmillan, New York 1948. 

Coxzsourn, R. Latin Sentence and Idiom: A Composi- 
tion Course. 292 pages. Methuen, London 1948 5s. 
6d. 

Grover, C. M. A Concise Latin Grammar. 120 pages. 
Meiklejohn, London 1948 4s. 

Heatey, C. O. First Year Latin Reader. 126 pages, ill. 
Longmans, London 1948 4s. 

Kennepy, E. C., ed. The Heroides of Ovid, V, VII, X, 
XII, XIV. 131 pages, ill. Macmillan, London 1948 3s. 

Nasu-Wiuuiams, A. H. Introduction to Continuous 
Greek Prose Composition. 112 pages. Macmillan, 

London 1948 3s. 4d. 
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Poser, G. H., ed. Selections from Cicero's de Re Pub- 
lica. 151 pages. Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1948 6s. 

Homer. Sranrorp, W. B. The Odyssey of Homer. Vol. 
2, Books 13-24. 452 pages, ill. Macmillan, London 1948 
128. 

12. MisceLLANEOUus AND UNCLASSIFIED 


ANNUAIRE DE L’INSTITUT DE PHILOLOGIE ET D'HISTOIRE ORI- 
ENTALES ET SLAVES. 563 pages. Columbia University 
Press, New York 1948 $8.00. 

ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN ScHOoLs Or OrtenTAL Re- 
seARCH. Vol. 24, 1944-1945. Edited by Millar Bur- 
rows and E. A. Speiser. 300 pages, ill. American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven 1947 $3.50 

Antuony, THEopore Van Wyck. ChieflyHellenic Rev- 
eries. 64 pages. Exposition Press, New York 1948 
$2.00. 

Bett, H. I. Presidential Address, July 14 1948 (British 
Academy). 8 pages. Oxford University Press, London 
1948 1s. 6d. 

Bernaroint, A. andG. Ricut. Il concetto di filologia e di 
cultura classica nel pensiero moderno. 688 pages 
Laterza, Bari 1948 3000 L. 

Coss, James H. and Louts B. Jenntncs. A Biography and 
Bibliography of Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 23 pages. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1948 (Not for 
Sale) 

pu Bourcutr, P. Le latin. Comment lenseigner aujourd" 


hui. 220 pages. Picard, Paris 1947 

pe Genst, H. Histoire de l’éducation physique. T. I, 
Temps anciens et moyen Age. 239 pages, ill. De Boeck, 
Brussels 1947. , 

Gesser, J. and J. F. Nrermever. Florilegium Chroni- 
corum Neerlandicorum: Een keuze uit de latijnse 
kronieken van Noord- en Zuid-Nederland van de 
tiende tot de vijftiende eeuw. xii+288 pages. Nij- 
hoff, The Hague 1948 12 gldrs. 

Hunter, Isoper. This is Greece. 102 pages, ill. Evans, 
London 1948 8s. 6d. 

Janssen, J. M. A. Annual Egyptological Bibliography, 
1947. Brill, Leiden 1948 6 fl. 

Monier, R. Vocabulaire de droit romain. Domat- 
Montchrestien, Paris 1948 500 fr. 

Peyre, Henri. Bibliographie critique de I"hellénisme en 
France. 230 pages. Presses universitaires de France, 
Paris 1948 300 fr. 

Peyre, Henri. Essays in Honor of Albert Feuillerat 
viii+294 pages. Presses universitaires de France, 
Paris 1948 300 fr. 

Ropocanacut, C, P. Athens and the Greek Miracle. 194 
pages. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1948 2s. 
6d 


von Sicxet, THeopore. Rémische Erinneringen. Mit 
ergainzenden Bildern und Aktenstiicken, hrsg. von 
Leo SANTIFALLER. §20 pages. Universum-Verlag, 
Vienna 1947 3.60 M. 


The New Approach in Beginners’ Greek 


A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
Vincent C. Horrigan, S.J. 


A complete, interesting course for beginners in high school or college. Does for Greek what the 
Committee on Educational Policies of the Classical Association proposes for beginners’ Latin 
(Classical Journal, November 1947, 67-90; March 1946, 254-65). 


A striking new instrument for present needs. Simple, appealing, effective in content and method- 
ology. Streamlined grammar, organized vocabulary, short integrated lessons, new pedagogical 
techniques. Develops. quick, firmly grounded ability to read and enjoy Homer, 1,600 lines of the 
Odyssey and the Iliad selections with grammatical and literary comment. Inspirational essays on 
general Greek culture. Abundant exercise material, systematic derivative study. Helpful teacher's 


manual and complete key. 
New printing with corrections. 


Book |, $2.28 


Attractive cloth binding. 
Book Il, $2.34 


Transition to Attic Greek, 25 cents net 


Loyola University Press 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


LIVING WITH THE ROMANS 


By Irene J. CRABB 


This new first-year Latin text embodies the ideas of an experienced teacher of 
Latin to provide important features not heretofore found in Latin texts for the 
beginning year. 

Vocabulary—447 basic words (including prefixes and suffixes), 171 New 

Types of Old Friends. A total of 618 different words. 


Latin Reading—A very liberal amount of Latin reading that may easily be 
done within the year since only the vocabulary of 618 different words is 
used. The Teachers Handbook suggests proper methods for utilizing this 
added reading. 

Important Tools—43 important tools that summarize syntax rules for Latin. 

Mythological Characters—27 mythological characters are explained in Latin 
and English stories. 


Chicago LYONS & CARNAHAN 1949 


Teach And Reach 


THE FOUR-ITEM 
The “Whole” Child LATIN WEEK BULLETIN 


3$$999999< Packets containing the Latin Week 
Bulletin for 1945, 1946, 1947, and 


Make His Tongue Speak 
stands 1948 are available at the special rate 


Make His Eyes See 
Make His Voice Respond 


of twenty-one cents per packet, post- 
age included. Order, with coins or 
Make His Hand Prove stamps enclosed, through: 


SSSSSSSSS 
W. C. KORFMACHER 


Audio-Visual Secretary-Treasurer, CAMWS, Inc. 
“Responde Mihi” Products 15 North Grand Boulevard 
Richard H. Walker, M.A. Saint Louis 3, Missouri ‘ 

Bronxville Senior School 
Bronxville 8, New York 
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CLAssIcAL JoURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


HEATH 


LATIN 


TEXTS 


D.C.HEATH 
AND 
COMPANY 


FOUNDATION TEXTS: 

Carr and Hadzsits. THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Latin Book 
for Beginners. Comprehensive Tests. Mastery Tests. Teacher’s 
Manual and Key 

Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck. THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A 
Second Latin Book. Text Edition. Teacher’s Manual and Key 

Wedeck. THIRD YEAR LATIN, Second Edition 

Carr and Wedeck. LATIN POETRY, Text Edition 

Pharr. VERGIL’S AENEID 


EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS: 


Brown. MODERN LATIN CONVERSATION 

Maxey. ACTA MUCIORUM,* A Second Latin Reader 

Fay. CAROLUS ET MARIA* 

Maxey and Fay. A NEW LATIN PRIMER* 

Poteat. CICERO, SELECTED LETTERS, REV. and PLINY, 
SELECTED LETTERS. “Useful and interesting for high 
school sight reading” 

Rogers, Scott, and Ward. CAESARIS AUGUSTI RES GESTAE 
ET FRAGMENTA (Caesar Augustus) 


*in the Heath-Chicago Latin Series 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Let them USE their Latin 


USING LATIN 


With the new Scott-Horn-Gummere Using 
Latin, first-year students use Latin to read 
good stories, to get acquainted with people 
and places that are part of our cultural 
heritage. They use Latin to grow in lan- 
guage understanding. They use Latin to 
gain increased independence in attacking 
new words in all their reading—both in 
English and in Latin. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 


Dallas | Pasadena 2 San Francisco § New York 10 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE LANGUAGE OF LEADERS 


Latin has always been a leader among 
the studies of culture. Its value as a back- 
ground for the learned professions of the 
Church, Medicine, and Law is obvious. 


Latin has also been a basic factor in 
the success of the world’s great leaders. 
Particularly is this true of the English- 
speaking peoples among whom it is well 
understood that the masters of English 
have first mastered Latin. 


Enrollments in Latin are today larger 
than heretofore, though the select frac- 
tion of those who study this subject is 
less than it was when high schools were 
smaller. 


Latin is more esteemed than ever. Lit- 
tle profit is to be gained by listening to 
those who are unschooled in Latin and 
who, therefore, recommend less valuable 


subjects in its place. 


ALLYN and BACON 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas 
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